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est ofall writing machines. 
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Typewriter 


Let us send you our little book telling 
all about it. Typewriter supplies. Ma- 
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Music as a Vitalizing Force in Education 
By William M. Tomlins, Chicago, IIl. 


Educators are not satisfied with the existing 
condition of affairs in our public schools. Indeed, 
so great is the unrest that an active controversy is 
now being waged all over the country. On one 
side liberals calling for up-to-date instruction to 
prepare for up-to-date living, and on the other side 
conservatives who denounce these so-called ‘‘ fads ’’ 
as inefficient and harmful. The burden of proof 
is with the liberals, for while no one really believes 
a return to the old-fashioned three R’s is at all de- 
sirable, it must be shown that the new courses of 
study meet the situation. The general testimo 'y 
seems to point to the contrary. Many educators con- 
tend that there is little life at the point of contact 
with the pupil where humanity means so much and 
machinery counts for so little. 

To prepare the youth of our land to meet the re- 
quirements of modern living is a problem of im- 
mense ir.portance affecting, as it does, the welfare 
of nearly a score of million of American children, 
and no pains should be spared to reach its solu- 
tion. 

In this connection I introduce music because 
after years of original research I have found that 
it can be applied with wonderful results in educa- 
tion. 


Effect of Song Upon Life. 


There is an inner life in singing without which 
the song, however correctly executed, however 
brilliantly performed, is comparatively valueless. 
This song life may be engendered apart from pyro- 
technic vocalisms just as they may exist without 
it. By using this temperamental life, 7. e., chan- 
neling into lines of truth and useas well as beauty, 
a wonderful force is generated which does not pass 
with the cessation of the voice vibration bui re- 
mains an enduring energy, capable of being used 
in innumerable ways. The powers of song as 
they are now indulged, great as they undoubtedly 
are, are no more to be compared with those greater 
powers yet to be manifested than the glitter and 
dazzle of sunshine compares with the sun’s power 
to warm, to vitalize, to fructify. Carrying the il- 
lustr ition further: the sunshine gains in efficiency 
by working with and thru the elements, earth and 
air and water, without all of which it produces 
only a barren, cloudless desert. In like manner 
this inner life force seeks association with the 
mind and heart and will. So many singers there 
are with fine voices who supply sunshine qualities 
to the more prosaic qualities of their hearers, but 
who lack in themselves those associate qualities 
which make for the enrichment of rounded char- 
acter. 


Life is a Unit. 


All life is the same. The life of the grass, the 
tree, the bird, the beast, man, all are expressions 
of one life. ‘‘ At the surface infinite variety of 
things; at the center simplicity of cause.’’ 


In a modern factory may be seen many expres- 
sions of power in machines, great and small, but 
there is one room in which the power is generated, 
the life center from which all power proceeds. 

Not only has the universe one center of life, but 
each individual in the world has a life center. In 
each man there is a part of his nature where he 
touches the forces of the universe and where his 
life force is generated as truly as the electricity 
is generated in the factory. To be conscious of 
this life center is the most important thing in the 
world. 

Three Planes of Activity. 


Life, as related to education, may be divided 
into three planes of activity; physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual. This may be represented by a series 
of circles. On the surface, physical life, action. 
The middle division, the intellectual life, thought. 
At the center, the spiritual life, being. 

All life development, or progress, consists in 
this: Becoming conscious of the deeper life within 
us. The lower animals that live on the surface, 
the physical plane, can do particular things in life 
often better than man, but they do not understand 
the relationships of these things. When the con- 
sciousness is deepened to the intellectual plane we 
are enabled to see from one point of view several 
acts of life in their relationships, therefore we are 
more developed. 

Think of the confusion which would have come 
to the world if life had remained confined to the 
physical plane and mentality had not come to the 
rescue. But with the multiplicity of intellectual 
activities are we not now in a similar dilemma in 
education and in life, and is not the necessity ap- 
parent of some deeper power to simplify these 
entanglements? 

Note how the intellectual complexities are mini- 
fied when the consciousness is deepened to the 
spiritual plane. Unquestionably music develops 
this deeper consciousness. 


Mind Plus Spirit. 


To exemplify this let us take the climax of an 
opera, when as the finale to one of the acts, all 
the characters contributing to the tragedy come 
together on the stage, each voicing his testimony 
from his particular point of view, and expressed 
in his particular melody and rhythm—the hero 
and heroine for theirs, the villain, the command- 
ant, the priest, the brigand, the peasants, the sol- 
diers—no two alike, and the whole forming, blend- 
ing into a unit harmony. Then follows the con- 
ductor, reading every separate line of the music 
at once and correcting every error, and finally, at 
the performame, playing the parts against each 
other, as a painter would bring high lights into a 
picture. Think you his mind alone is ‘at work? 
What has the mentality school teacher in common 
with this power? Can he listen to ten or twenty 
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pupils talking at once? Or even two pupils? 
Can he judge a new poem while listening to a 
spelling lesson? 

But objection may be made to the effect that 
the musical conductor is a specialist and not an 
average man. Very well, take another illustra- 
tion. I may call at your home and be greeted 
with the hospitable smile of welcome; you joy in 
my coming. You learn that I am ill; immediately 
you give me your sympathy, your sorrow is at 
once allied tu your joy of welcome, tho it does not 
diminish (rather does it increase it), seeing that 
you can minister to me. Later on, hearing the 
details of my malady, you give me good cheer in 
the promise of an early recovery, and you show 
that you will nurse and care for me. All this I 
may read as a unit in your smiling face. All this 
I may hear as a unit in the ring and melt of your 
voice; the joy and sorrow of your heart, the hope 
of your soul, and your good will, ready for service 
or even sacrifice in my behalf. But all this cannot 
be expressed, as a unit, upon a sheet of writing 
paper, each factor must have its separate form, 
its sentence phrase: ‘‘I joy,’’ “‘I sorrow,’’ “‘I 
hope,’’ ‘‘I will’’—and this also is the limitation of 
speech. The man or woman who can voice all 
this in the word ‘‘welcome,”’ is already a singer 
as far as quality of voice goes, tho unable to sing 
a single note from the printed page. 


Development of Art. 


In this connection it is interesting to note the 
order in which the arts ripened; to trace not only 
their succession, but also their sequential develop- 
ment. 

First, sculpture, dealing with chiseled stone and 
eee to the portrayal of the body, the phys- 
ical. 

Next, painting, using pig‘ments, and, thru per- 
spective, relating us to nature (but whoever 
heard of a sculptured landscape?). 

Last, music, in vibrating sunbeams —the breath 
of the soul—relating us to the divine. 

Carlyle said in effect, ‘‘Go down deep enough 
in any good thing and you will find music.’’ In a 
passing view of this subject, perhaps the relation 
of music to the deeper life can best be shown in a 
few illustrations. From the sounding bell waves 
of vibration go out and out in ever widening 
spheres; simultaneously the harmonic overtones 
spiral in and in, endlessly; there is no outermost 
circumference and equally there is no innermost 
center; both capacities are boundless, infinite. 


Supremacy of Song, 


In this lies the supremacy of song: It goes in 
and in and in making for deeper individuality and 
greater power; it goes out and out, carrying this 
individuality, blending it with the individuality of 
others,—making for larger units. Two or ten or 
a hundred voices may blend in unity as complete 
as the merging of little jets of flame into the large 
unit-flame. This power is given to no other art. 
Two statues cannot be merged into one, nor two 
paintings, nor two poems. 


Truth and Power. 


The manual training school marks a distinct ad- 
vance in education, in that it channels the hidden 
mentality of the pupil in the outer light of action. 
The remaining step is to unify him ‘by arousing 
his spirit. The psychologist for years has been 
patiently searching in this direction, the work has 
been slow and laborious. But music, I have found, 
can be so taught as to reach the inner nature 
easily and quickly. In doing this it not only il- 
lumines the path of the psychologist, but, what is 
vastly more important, discovers the boy to him- 
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self. His deeper nature, once aroused, will not 
sleep again, but will struggle to express itself, 
will battle for control of him. Truth will come to 
him, for, as Browning has it: ‘‘There is an in- 
most center in us all where truth abides in full- 
ness.’’ Power will come to him in the conscious- 
ness that he is in touch with universals. This 
consciousness, too, will give high motives; it will 
belittle small aims and the pettinesses of surface 
existence. 

I am reminded of a scene I witnessed from 
Old Blackfriars bridge, London, which illustrates 
present conditions. The tide in the Thames was 
low, and the receding waters had left a deposit of 
mud along the margin of the stream. During the 
low tide the longshoremen and boys were loitering 
away the hour of leisure on the bank. Some men 
on the bridge, intent on a moment’s amusement, 
began to throw big copper pennies. The boys 
below instantly sprang into savage activity, they 
rushed into the slime after the money, they fought 
for the pennies, they emerged from the struggle 
covered with filth; some had the pennies plus the 
filth, and others had the filth minus the pennies— 
but all had the filth. Now had this struggle gone 
on indefinitely those boys would have degenerated 
into something lower than primitive savagery. 

Education as it is understood and practiced has 
failed to solve the problem suggested by the 
scramble in the mire. True, the mind of the boy 
is quickened. It is made acute—but it is quick- 
ened to the knowledge that ten and ten make 
twenty—what? The answer that the boy finds is 
dollars. Thus while the fathers of to-day are 
working almost to the limit of human endurance, 
their sons are being educated to enter the same 
competition increased in its intensity and narrowed 


_ in its boundaries; the result threatens infinite dis- 


aster to the race. 
The Remedy. 


Something must be found that will multiply the 
world’s prizes and send men on radiating paths in 
search of things more worth having. Something 
must be found that will enlarge the field of com- 
petition and open a thousand doors of opportunity 
thru which the struggling masses can enter, in- 
stead of limiting the race in life, narrowing it 
down to the things whose value can be expressed 
in dollars and cents. 

This something is spirit, seeming to elude us, it 
is all pervading, seeking our recognition. It is 
seen in the loving smile, felt in the friendly hand- 
grasp, and heard in the laugh of a child. Capable 
of manifestation in innumerable forms it declares 
unity in all. It is at once the deepest life of the 
song, the singer, and the listener. It is the basis 
of all creative work, thru the pencil and brush, in 
literature, science; with it the mechanic is more 
of a man, he cannot remain a mere machine. Its 
conscious possession means the enrichment of 
human nature, the development of temperament, 
and the attainment of a strong and winning per- 
sonality. A power, pressing the harder for pos- 
session, because it concerns our immediate welfare, 
because, in fact, it represents the next step of the 
individual and the race in the path of life unfold- 
ment. 

Spirit.—In the experience of superintendents 
they have occasionally observed a teacher who 
works naturally, joyfully, and successfully, and 
such a teacher is always a prized helper—rare, it 
is true, but on that account all the more welcome. 
This teacher may not be the highest in scholar- 
ship, the cleverest in examinations, nor the most 
perfect in discipline. She may lack experience, 
but there is something that makes her more suc- 
cessful and more useful than any of the others 
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who are so superior in certain external things. 
That ‘‘something’’ which commands recognition 
and wins results, entirely unattainable by those 
who lack it, is called ‘‘spirit,’’ and it has ever been 
held that this wonderful power is a gift of nature 
bestowed upon a few favored ones and denied to 
all others. 

Temperament.—Critics have observed that some 
subtle quality gave command and vital power to 
certain of the artists cf music and drama, and 
they have united in calling this mysterious artistic 
endowment ‘‘temperament.’’ 

Presence.—The same power is observed in dis- 
tinguished men of affairs. In this instance it is 
known as ‘‘presence.’’ Everything that these 
men say or do seems to be enhanced in its effect 
by this ‘‘ presence,’’ in other words what they do 
is multiplied by what they are. 

Gifts of the Spirit.—But what is called ‘‘tem- 
perament’’ in the artist and ‘‘presence”’ in the 
man of affairs, is the same in essence as that 
which is called “‘spirit’’ in the teacher. It gives 
to its possessor spontaneity, eliminates the mechan- 
ical, and projects the individuality beyond the stiff 
restraints of formalism. But the critics have 
agreed among themselves that temperament is a 
rare possession, the endowment of nature on a few 
of her favored children. With both educators and 
critics agreed as to this matter, the world in gen- 
eral has accepted the theory that the ‘‘tempera- 
ment’’ of the artist, the ‘‘presence’’ of the man 
of affairs, and the ‘‘spirit’’ of the teacher are 
manifestations of favoritism in nature, and has 
investigated no further. 

Temperament may be Cultivated.—It has been 
my privilege to demonstrate that this is a mis- 
taken idea. Singers and teachers under my in- 
struction have discovered that they have ‘‘ tem- 
perament ’’ and their capacity to sing and teach in 
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a temperamental manner has increased rapidly as 
the course of study has been pursued. 

As an illustration in point, I may be permitted 
to quote the following report of a demonstration 
given thru the grade teachers of the common 
schools of Chicago. This report, which has been 
published in pamphlet form, among other things 
says, ‘‘In 1908, a committee of public-spirited 
citizens, one of the number being the president of 
the Chicago board of education, invited Mr. Tom- 
lins to return to Chicago for the purpose of estab- 
lishing an institution of national scope for training 
teachers in his vital method. As a demonstration 
of what this work would do for teachers, one hun- 
dred grade teachers were appointed by the board 
of education to attend a weekly class to be con- 
ducted by Mr. Tomlins for a period of six months, 
and in order that the taxpayers should be at no ex- 
pense, this committee undertook the financial re- 
sponsibility. When the six months’ term of in- 
struction had expired, the committee asked the 
teachers to report the results. Over 15,000 words 
of testimonials were received and published in a 
report submitted to the board of education, and 
proved a unanimous record of absolute and unqual- 
ified success.’ 


Efficiency Doubled. 


In submitting this report to the Chicago board 
of education Mr. H. N. Higginbotham, chairman 
of . Citizens’ Committee, among other things 
said: 

‘*From what these teachers have written of the 
effect of Mr. Tomlins’ training on themselves, and 
thru them, upon their pupils, we believe that the 
application of Mr. Tomlins’ philosophy and work 
to all the public school teachers of this city, aside 
from its music value, would practically double 
their efficiency in the schools.’’ 





Manual Training Schedule. 


Prepared by Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Manual Training, for use in the schools of N. Y. City. 


Grade IA. 


(Continued from last week.) 
Constructive Work, 


Aim.—The chief aim should be to give the pupil 
the power to work independently. Special effort 
should be made to promote individual creation and 
execution. Every new process should be taught 
with a view of giving the pupil the ability to use 
the knowledge gained in the making of other 
forms. 

THE EXERCISES. 


These should be related to certain centers of 
interest, derived from the pupil’s personal experi- 
ences and from the language work and nature 
study of the grade. 

The class work should include a certain number 
of practice exercises, each followed by free or in- 
dividual work. 

As soon as the pupils have acquired some skill in 
execution and have learned to work independently, 
it is suggested that some community or group 
work be done. In this way the various forms sug- 
gested by the central thought may be gathered or 
assembled to show the complete idea—as a farm- 
house and outhouses, well curb, chicken coop, 
wagons, farm implements, animals, etc. The fol- 
lowing centers for community work are suggestive 
—The Circus, The Outdoor Gymnasium, The City 
Street, The Playhouse, and such descriptive poems 
as Hiawatha. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LESSON. 

Practice exercises. 

1. These should be presented to the class in the 
form of finished models, which may be unfolded to 
show the surface development. 

2. Each step in the development of the form 
should be reasoned out by the class. 

3. No form should be made from dictation. _ 

4, In the manipulation of material (measuring, 
folding, pasting, etc.) emphasis should be placed 
on accuracy and cleanliness. 

INDIVIDUAL OR FREE WORK. 

This includes all models showing original modi 
fications in certain parts only, as well as those 
which have been planned entirely by the pupil. 

1. Pupils should be led to do free work only after 
they have learned to reason out and execute care- 
fully the practice model. 

2. The early exercises should be controlled to a 
large extent by the teacher, 7. e., the form should 
show modifications in but one part. ve 

3. These lessons should never permit the indis- 
criminate making of forms. The individual models 
should be directly related to the class model which 
preceded it. Ifthe class model has been a chair, 
the individual model should be any form of chair. 
Similarly the type wagon should be followed by 
the making of other kinds of wagons. sis. 

4. Care should be taken to see that the individual 
model is not so simplified by the pupil that he fails 
to use the knowledge gained in working out the 
class model. 
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STANDARDS OF CRITICISM. 

The practice exercise should show: 

1. Accuracy in folding, measuring, etc. 

2. Care in handling material. 

3. Neatness in finishing. 

(Pasting, tying, lacing, etc.) 

Free or individual work should show: 

1. Individuality in planning model. 

2. Ingenuity in the manner of putting parts to- 
gether and in the use of materials. 

3. Accuracy in measurements and neatness of 
execution. 

_ Materials. —It is desired that a variety of mate- 
rials be used, as sticks, splints, paper, string, 
blocks, twigs, beans, etc. 

The subjects in the course of study should sug- 
gest the exercises and the exercises in turn suggest 
the materials to be used. , 

There follows a suggestive scheme showing how 
the constructive work may be developed around 
certain centers related to the experiences of the pu- 
pils and to the subjects of the general curriculum. 

1. HOME INTERESTS. 

(Sticks, splints, toothpicks, peas, tablets, wire.) 
Pail, bed, stove, house, table, cradle, chair, dish- 
pan, bureau, high chair, mantel, tub, broom, 
bench, sink, cupboard, candlestick, coal scuttle, 
shovel, kite, churn. 

(Paper folding or weaving.) Holiday cards, 
cornucopia, envelope, tent, lantern, furniture, 
sled, box, basket, kite, mat, pinwheel, kitchen 
utensils, flowers, valentine, cradle, fan. 

(Free cutting or tearing.) Valentine, doll, 
nature forms (plants, fruits, vegetables, animals, 
pose, dolls’ clothing, furniture. 

2. SCHOOL INTERESTS. 

(Sticks, splints, toothpicks, peas, tablets, wire.) 
Window, window pole, door, desk, chair, numeral 
frame, flower pot, book, door mat, picture, win- 
dow box. 

(Paper folding or weaving.) Window, booklet, 
picture frame, cupboard, envelope, chain, calen- 

dar, desk, seat, bench. 

(Paper, paper and splints.) Envelope, portfolio, 
‘pencil case, book cover, book, weather record. 

3. CUMMUNITY LIFE. 

(Sticks, splints, toothpicks, peas, tablets, wire.) 
Ladder, wagon, cart, horse car, trolley car, sled, 
gate, fence, bridge. 
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(Paper folding.) Boats, windmill, cars, basket. 

Transportation.—Paper folding or paper and 
splints.) Wagon, cart, car, sled, wheelbarrow, 
bridge, boat. 

Amusements.—(Paper folding.) 
sled, kite. 

(Free cutting.) Animals, clowns, performers. 
(Paper and splints.) Circus: Tent, wagon, seat, 
cage, banner, swing. 

Occupations. — (Paper folding orcutting.) Street 
cleaning: (Shovel, water sprinkler, dirt can) ,lamp- 
post, letter box, package box. (Free cutting.) 
Horse and cart, hammer, saw, plane, hatchet, 
watering can, shovel, broom. 

(Paper and splints.) Shovel, cart, hod, tent. 

Shelter.—(Paper folding or weaving.) House, 
stable, bird house, tent, ferry house. ; 

Transportation.—(Paper, or paper and splints, 
or wood.) Railroad cars and engine, trolley car, 
coal cart, ice wagon, horse car, cab, coach, truck, 
wagon, bicycle, automobile, push cart, boats, sled, 
ambulance, bridge. ; 

Amusements.—(Paper, paper and splints, or 
wood.) Theater, cage, seats, tents, merry-go- 
round, kites. 

Occupations.—(Paper, paper and splints, or 
wood.) Camera, push cart, teacher’s desk,. anvil, 
meat block, blacksmith shop, carpenter shop. 

Administration.— (Paper, paper and splints, or 
wood.) Street cleaning—sprinkling cart, wagon, 
dirt can, broom, shovel. Parks—Band stand, 
seats, summer house, gymnasium, boats. Fire 
department—Engine, hook and ladder, engine 
house. P. O. department—Letter box, package 
box, mail wagon, mail bag. 

Shelter.—(Paper, paper and splints, or wood.) 
Houses of primitive peoples, hut, tent, cottage, 

church, railroad station, ferry house, factory, 
school, office building, fort, post-office. 


4, DERIVED FROM THE GRADE WORK IN ENGLISH. 


Objects named in connection with 

**Conversations on pupil’s playthings, pets, 
games, outings, occupations.”’ 

Objects mentioned in: nursery rhymes; folk 
stories; poems, as Hiawatha; fairy tales, etc. 


5. IN CONNECTION WITH NATURE STUDY. 
Animal forms, seed boxes, bird houses, chicken 


coop, barn, stall, wagon, trellis, weather record, 
booklet, portfolios, ete. 


Kaleidoscope, 





Departmental Program for Grades III 


to [V.—Forestville School, Chicago. 


The Program for Grade V. to VI will be found on page 465.—Grades VII and VIII will be given next week. 














4TH GRADE— | 4tH GRADE— || 3rD GRADE - || | 3rp GRADE— 
TIME ROOM 12. ‘|| TIME ROOM 13. | TIME ROOM 14 | TIME ROOM 15 
} 
9:00-9:40. .|English 13......... \9:00-9:40.. Geog. or Hist 12 ..||9:00-9:40... Arithmetic 15...... 9:00-9:40 ..|Nature or Draw. 14 
1] | i} 
9:40-10:20.|English 15 ........ '9:40-10:20.|Geog. or Hist. 14. .|/9:40-10:20.|Arithmetic 13......|9:40-10:20 - Nature or Draw. 12 
10:20-10:30/Recess 12.......... |10:20-10:30 ee |10:20 10:45|Writing 14........ |10:20- 10:45, Writing 15........ 
- : , Writing | | 
10:30-10:45 } ame 10:30.11:20 Spelling { '!10:45-11:00|Recess 14.......... '|10:45- 11:00|Recess 15.......... 
| ( Mem. Work 13°) | | 
10:45-11:00) Penta /11:20-12:00]Geog. or Hist, 15 ..|11:00-11:45] Arithmetic 14. ...../11:00-11:10)Dictation 15........ 
| | ss | . 
11:00-11:45)Reading 12........ | |11:45-12:00/ Word Study 14.... 11:10 -11:20| Phys. Culture 15.. 
11:45-12...|Spelling 12........ \ | '11:20-12:00'Nature or Draw. 13 
( Voice Drill ) | | 
|| 
1:15-2:20..| } Spelling |1:18-2:00. . Geog. or Hist. 13 . ./|1:15-2:00. .|Arithmetic 12 ..... 1:15-1:45 ..|Music 15.......... 
(Story Tell’g 14) } 
1} 
2:20-2:45..| | Phy Culture 12 { |2:00-2:20..|Music 13. .. . ....//2:00-2:30..|Music 12 .......... 1:45-2:25 ..|Nature or Draw. 15 
|| | 
4 , { Writing and {|| J Recess and jj... 9.4: Recess and ' : x 
aus-s:s..|} (ring aoe iP 20-2:35..1} pay culture 13 ¢ |(2:30-2:45..|1 precse and, , | 2:28-2:45 ..|Phonics 15......... 
| | 
|2:85-3:5. JReading 13. ...... 245-3: jae vtasic it { |(245-3:15 ..|Reading 15........ 
} 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New York City. 





Why They Stop Teaching. I. 


The New York State Teachers’ association in 
1898 appointed a permanent ‘‘ committee on the 
financial and social status of teachers.’’ It con- 
sisted of Dr. William Ettinger, New York; Supt. 
John H. Haaren, Brooklyn; Chas. F. Wheelock, 
Canajoharie; C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse; and the 
editor of this department of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Among the plans of this committee were not only 
a proposition to collect statements of the salaries 
of teachers, and comparisons of salaries with liv- 
ing expenses, but an intention to collect more gen- 
eral facts which, while difficult to reduce to sta- 
tistical tables, are nevertheless pertinent to the 
large problem of improving the financial and _so- 
cial conditions of those engaged in our employ- 
ment. Some one suggested that a study of the 
reasons which led such menas Abraham S$. Hewitt, 
Thomas Brackett Reed, James A. Garfield, James 
J. Hill, and hundreds of other prominent citizens 
to give up teaching, might be made of service to 
the rank and file of school people. This was only 
one of many quasi-sociological investigations dis- 
cussed by the committee. The main trouble with 
the members has been the dearth among them of 
men of leisure to carry the investigations to an ad- 
equate completeness, and men of wealth to sup- 
port a suitcble bureau of compilation. The com- 
mittee has made three formal reports and has col- 
lected a good deal of interesting matter. Noth- 
ing, however, has been published on the reasons 
why teachers leave the ranks. It is proposed to 
print in this column from time to time such ma- 
terial as has already been collected. The readers 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL are requested to furnish 
other letters. It would be interesting to have the 
testimony of prominent or successful men and 
women who have been teachers, but are now en- 
gaged in other pursuits. The testimony might in- 
dicate why the writer left teaching, whether in 
his present calling he is more or less respected, 
whether more or less happy and why; also, 
whether in teaching he could now secure the same 
or a greater income than in his present pursuit. 

We will lead off with some of the experiences 
recorded in the committee’s collection. 


Says the School Spirit is Petty, 


‘“There was a normal school in the Illinois town 
where I was born. It was the custom for boys 
who had scholarly instincts and who could afford 
the expense, to attend this institution. The prin- 
cipal, really a grand man, convinced me and other 
young men that not only was the public service of 
teaching the most noble of all, but it was our duty, 
after receiving our education at public expense, 
to repay the gift by serving the people in the 
schools. I took a school in a thriving city of 3,000 
inhabitants. I was paid, as principal, $60a month. 
It was the first regular wages I had earned. It 
enabled me with help from home after two years 
of service, to enter college in the sophomore’class. 
I do not think that I could have held my position 
more than one year longer. This was not because 
I did poor work, for I know that I did better than 
my predecessor. It was because two influential 
men on the school board interfered with me too 
much. One insisted that I should sing in the choir 
of the church he attended, criticised me for at- 
tending the meetings of a political organization, 


and took offense at my failure to advocate the pro- 
motion of a teacher, the daughter of a friend of 
his. The other resented my taking part in a little 
play given by the graduating class, became very 
angry with me for loyalty to the superintendent 
whom he desired to put out, and attacked me for 
getting a kindly old gentleman in town to present 
to the school, without action of the board, a mod- 
est equipment of physical laboratory apparatus. 
I found out that in that town at that time a high- 
school principal’s efforts could not reach the ad- 
vantage of the boys and girls without suffering a 
diminution of 50 to 80 per cent. because of petty 
interference by self-seeking members of a school 
board. ButI hada happy time. Iwas full of en- 
thusiasm. I met my normal school principal three 
or four times a year, and I enjoyed refreshing 
friendships with men and women, boys and girls 
in the town. 

‘“When I was graduated from college I was in 
debt. The quickest place to make a living was in 
aschool. I went witha friend on a camping trip 
and met a young member of the school board of a 
large Western city, who placed me as assistant in 
the high school at $1,300 a year. It looked and 
was to me big money. __I occupied the place three 
years at a hundred dollars increase each year. 
joined the Royal Arcanum, the Masons, and the 
Republican district organization. I rented two 
sittings in the church of my faith, and I did as I 
pleased. As compared with the petty surveillance 
I had undergone in my first teaching position this 
seemed a life of freedom, but as compared with 
the independence of other men I knew I was much 
constrained. The principal certainly was jealous 
of me without the shadow of areason. He was 
insanely curious as to how I spent my time; he 
loaded extra work upon me and always had a rep- 
rimand ready. If I asked his advice he accused 
me of inefficiency; if I acted without his counsel, 
he charged me with over-assurance. Butluck was 
with me; my boys passed their examinations for 
college. My classes saved me from the necessity 
of reporting anyone for discipline and my Camps 
ing Acquaintance offset among members of the 
board a good deal of the back-handed inuendoes 
spread by the principal. 


A Typical “School Fight.” 


‘“At length the situation reached a point in 
which there was a party in the board in favor of . 
ousting the principal and installing me in his 
place. The progress of this movement disclosed 
to me more pitiful pettiness, meanness, gossip, 
and downright babyism than I ever - dreamed 
could exist among men and women over twen- 
ty-one. Teachers I thought my friends, by 
whom I had believed myself to be treated with 
frankness and honesty, ran to this and that mem- 
ber of the board with half-truths and lies, and 
then smiled upon me in friendly intercourse as if 
nothing had happened. It is my firm conviction 
to-day that there is nosociety in America capable of 
the same amount of despicable littleness as school 
circles—including children, parents, teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents, and members of the board. 
There is some mysterious condition that makes 
gossip, unfrankness, and distrust flourish like 
pusley in garden soil. I like books; the prepara- 
tion of a subject is a delight tome. I don’t know 
of any work more interesting than bringinga class 
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of boys and girls on to the successful mastery of 
one’s favorite branch of knowledge. But theschocl 
systems I have been in are so administered as to 
plague and harass anyone who is getting real 
pleasure out of teaching. The head men are afraid 
that the under men will eclipse them. The strife 
to keep men down is not only virulent, but it is 
crafty, underhanded, and cowardly. 

‘““Well, my man on the board came and said, 
‘The majority are pledged to put X out. I can 
put you in, but why don’t you get out and doa 
man’s work and live a man’s life? What future is 
there in this? Twenty-five hundred to start with; 
twenty-eight hundred as the limit. If you can’t 
make twice that in two years you’re no good.’ 
‘**There’s something in life beside money,’ I 


id. 

““*Sure!’ he said. ‘But I put it up to you 
whether I with my income and merely acting on 
the board can’t be of better service than you with 
your income, putting all your time into teaching?’ 
I taught my three years. I gave good effort for 
it. . Let young fellows continue to do that, but 
don’t have them stick to it until the machine ham- 
mers them out of symmetry and spoils them for 
teaching and everything else. 

“We had a good many heart to heart talks. I 
didn’t stand for election as principal. I wavered 
along trying to decide whether to quit or hang on. 
Soon I began in a safe non-committal sort of way 
to tell my acquaintances I was on the lookout for 
something I could do. When, at last, one told me 
of a man wanted in the office of a pulp mill up in 
the lumber country I jumped at the chance, caught 
it, and tho there was a good mixture of regret at 
the feeling, and doubt as to whether a hundred 
dollar a month job was the proper thing for a man 
to take who drew $150, and stood a strong chance 
of $250, yet the feeling of freedom, relief, and ad- 
— was one of the memorable experiences of 
ife. 

Recommends Teaching as a Stepping Stone, 


““Looking at the whole thing ten years after- 
ward I am satisfied. I am gladI taught. It is 
true, I know it, that teaching is the noblest occu- 
pation of all. Iam glad I quit. No manought to 
give more than a fair amount of his life and ener- 
gy to teaching under present American conditions. 
In my business every additional increase of effort, 
judgment, and skill brings a fair increase of rec- 
ompense. In teaching the extra devotion, ener- 
gy, and concentration is so often dissipated by the 
low grade of administration which controls a 
teacher that the type the teacher soon becomes is 
that of a worker by the clock, without ambition, 
without initiative, without desire to try experi- 
ments or originality to invent them. This is the 
certain future of 99 per cent. of those who con- 
tinue teaching in organized schools. The younger 
and more independent teachers enjoy a short peri- 
od of immunity from it. As soon as a man feels 
the symptoms coming on him he should get out, 
not only for his own good but for the good of the 
service. The system is too huge and too firmly 
fixed for the enthusiastic teacher who wants to de- 
velop high-class personal service to make much of 
a change in it. A few hard knocks against the 
condition of things will be made by such a teacher 
and then the hopelessness of it will poison his ef- 
fort. SolIsay get out and let the next fresh can- 
didate batter the thing a while. You observe that 
I favor the much attacked proposition that teach- 
ing ought to be a stepping stone for ambitious 
men. Ifthese men are kept out, our schools would 
be deprived of some of the best vigor of the kind 
public education very much needs. 
“To conclude, I am now in my fortieth year. I left 
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teaching ten years ago. Ihave, I think, the reputa- 
tion of being a hard worker, but I donot work hard 
—I work steadily. [ have not aslong vacations as I 
had in school, but my daily periods of leisure are 
more my own. The financial opportunities that 
came to me were most of them fairly good. As a 
teacher I would have had none of them. Until 
two years ago my work was always under super- 
vision, but neither I nor any of the business men 
I know have had in business any such kindergar- 
ten system of espionage as we experienced as 
teachers. Our work has been with men, none of 
them perfect, some of them trying enough, but 
there’s a bigness about the occurrences of trade 
that helps one to take things as they come. School 
ways wouldn’t go in business for a minute. As to 
a scholarly life and an intellectual atmosphere, I 
couldn’t get as much of it as a teacher as I get 
now, insignificant tho it may seem. Ihave served 
on the school board two terms. I ama member 
at this writing. I‘can see an improvement in the 
teacher’s position. I would be gladif my boy, 
when old enough, would teach for a little while, 
but I would not want him to tie himself up to it 
for life, neither does he.”’ 

Appleton, Wis. - = 


BPN 
The Schoolma’am’s Raise. 


Year by year, and day by day, 
She lived in hope of higher pay. 
She saw the city prosperous grow, 
She saw the school-house overflow, 
With hosts of children large and small, 
And patiently she taught them all, 
And as the seasons swiftly flew, 
She sometimes taught their children, too. 
Thru weary months of busy days, 
The schoolma’am hoped 

To get a raise. 


She did all that a woman could; 
Her arguments were sound and good. 
She drew petitions up so fine 
That all the people ran to sign. 
The Common Council all agreed 
That she should have it; yes, indeed. 
The Board of Education made 
Long, smiling promises of aid, 
While out of all the tangled maze 
The schoolma’am hoped 

To get a raise. 


At last it seem the way was cleared; 
At last the needed funds appeared. 
But still the board could not decide 
Just how these funds should be applied. 
Raise by experience or grade? 
So still they wavered and delayed; 
They weeded out a girl or two 
Who didn’t have enough to do. 
These surely were the halcyon days, 
The schoolma’am hoped 

To get a raise. 


But weary decades came and went, 
Until her faitl.ful life was spent; 
And now across her lonely grave 
The long green grasses gently wave. 
Her tombstone, in its ancient place, 
Stands up, yet lies upon its face;. 
For tho it says she has gone higher, 
I know her soul must still aspire, 
And, lingering, long for Gabriel’s days, 
When every schoolma’am 

Gets a raise. 

—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 
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Talks to Boys and Girls.* 


By William F. Shearer, A.M., Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, E'izabeth, N. J. 


‘ (Author of ‘‘The Grading of Schools,’’ ‘‘The Management and Training of Children,’’ ‘‘ Morals and Manners.’’ ‘‘ Talks to 
Young Men,”’ ‘‘Talks to Young Women,’’ “‘ Hints to Girls, ‘‘ Hints to Boys,’’ Ete., Etc. 


All boys and girls wish to be happy as well as successful. 
To be truly successful should be to be happy. To be really 
happy is to be successful. Many who are deeply interested 
in winning success are failing miserably because of their 
—_ of some matters to which much more attention 
should be given in school and in the home. Because of the 


lack of proper instruction in these matters in schools, and - 


in the hope of helping boys and girls who wish to build 
noble characters and be truly successful, these talks have 
been prepared for THE SCHOOL JOURNAL by one whose high- 
est ambition is to do what he can for boys and girls. 


Courtesy and Manners. 

In many otherwise finely trained and developed 
characters, the sturdy traits of which we thoroly 
respect, we find lacking a most important quality. 
We may honor such people for their scrupulous in- 
tegrity and crystalline truthfulness, their industry 
and perseverance, their accuracy in details, their 
energy and foresight. Yet when they deal with 
others most of them do not succeed well because 
their manner is harsh and rude. There is no gra- 
ciousness in their bearing, no geniality in their 
greeting. Their speech is curt and often offensive. 
In short, courtesy is lacking; they ‘‘ have no man- 
ners. ”’ 

This side of character and conduct is one that 
should never be neglected. It is the part of be- 
nevolence and kindness to make all intercourse 
with others as pleasant as possible. No right- 
minded person will willingly add to the hateful- 
ness and misery that already exist in the world. 
Yet this is what many are guilty of when they 
say or do thingy that hurt the feelings of others, 
or when they fail to exhibit a kindly interest in 
others’ welfare. 

There is a way of performing every action 
which makes it of much greater worth. A service 
rendered in a churlish manner always carries with 
it a sting to the recipient. A condescending man- 
ner in the rich or influential person toward his in- 
ferior is deservedly resented. To be gruff and 
surly is not a mark of honesty. 

No self-respecting person will be otherwise than 
courteous to all whom he meets. He will be neither 
insolent nor cringing to his superiors. He will 
not be overfamiliar with his equals. He will not 
be condescending or contemptuous toward his in- 
feriors. To do any of these things would be to 
proclaim his own lack of self-respect, and to show 
a serious mental and moral defect. 

_ Indication of Character. 

One of the most trustworthy tests of character 
is manner. Without knowing a person, without 
even speaking to him, we may pretty fairly esti- 
mate his qualities and moral development by 
watching his intercourse with others. Kindness 
and sympathy cannot help revealing their pres- 
ence; heartiness, manliness, uprightness, honesty, 
may be discovered in his bearing, if present in his 
nature. ; 

Manner is the outward sign of the soul’s nature. 
It is always unconsciously betraying our deficien- 
cies or revealing our better traits. We cannot 
get away from it. We cannot falsify or pretend 
to be what we are not, for the deceitfulness is also 
revealed in our manner. The keen observer will 
detect the sham, and recognize the real qualities 
beneath the exterior. ; 

Courtesy is not something artificial. It springs 
from the heart. It is an expression of thought- 
fulness for others. It is doing to them as we 





* Copyrighted by the author. 


would be done by. At its foundation lie the great 
moral qualities of kindness and self-respect. 


A Refining Infiuence. 

_ Nothing will so refine the character as the prac- 
tise of courtesy. Like mercy, ‘‘It blesseth him 
that gives and him that takes.’”’ It has a reflex 
action on one’s own mind, banishing therefrom 
coarseness and rudeness. It implants there a 
delicacy of feeling and a sensitive sympathy that 
will find expression in beautiful deeds, in atten- 
tions that ease the way for others, in the doing of 
“little kindnesses that most leave undone or de- 
spise, ’’ in tolerance and forbearance. Whoever 
aims to be truly courteous will have constantly 
before him a lofty ideal of conduct, a standard of 
perfection that cannot help but lift him in his at- 
tempt to attain to it. 

Nothing, either, will afford so much protection 
as courtesy. No one can insult a perfectly court- 
eous person. Rudeness vanishes from his pres- 
. ‘She is such a lady, ’’ said a little girl. 
do you know?’’ asked her mother. 
‘“Why, she makes you feel you just have to be 
polite to her, ’’ was the answer. A better test of 
courtesy can scarcely be found than the instinctive 
recognition of it, and the involuntary responsive 
politeness in return. 

Outward Form of Courtesy. 

Manners, the outward expression of courtesy, 
are sometimes called the ‘‘minor morals, ’’ yet 
such is their importance in daily life that we can- 
not class them as minor matters. The word man- 
ners refers to the specific acts of daily life. It 
deals with small things as well as great. It im- 
plies obedience or disobedience to the proprieties 
as regulated by custom. 

Good manners are rooted in courtesy, which we 
have seen is an essential element in a fine char- 
acter. So desirable are good manners, so pleasing 
to others, and so conducive to success, that those 
of defective and even thoroly bad characters strive 
to imitate them in order to pass among worthy 
people and to keep a place in society. 

But manners that are merely put on, like fine 
clothes for special occasions, should not be classed 
as really good manners. Tho they may make in- 
tercourse easier at the time, they are morally 
worthless. 

Manners are the bodily expression of our in- 
bred delicacy or coarseness, our good breeding 
or our vulgarity, our truth or our deceit. Good 
manners are really right habits of mind and body, 
working harmoniously. They are far more at- 
tractive than mere beauty. Says Emerson: ‘‘A 
beautiful form is better than a beautiful face; a 
beautiful behavior is better than a beautiful form; 
it gives a higher pleasure than statuary or pic- 
tures; it is the finest of the fine arts. ”’ 

Importance of Social Usages. 

Since men must live together in society, cer- 
tain usages intended to make intercourse easier 
become fixed in each nation. These form the con- 
ventional social code. However capricious these 
laws may seem, they are, in most cases, based on 
reason and common sense. They are for the good 
of all. They systematically regulate daily life, 
oiling the machinery and preventing much friction 
and confuvion. 

In our every-day life and our constant contact 
with others, manners are more to us than the 
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statutes of the government; for the law but sel- 
dom touches us, while manners are all-pervading. 
Everywhere they are smoothing the way and less- 
ening the difficulties of life if they are good; 
everywhere they are adding to its troubles and 
annoyances if they are bad. A pleasant, graceful 
manner gives pleusure to ourselves and to others; 
it adds greatly to human comfort. 

The value of good manners can scarcely be over- 
estimated. In the family where people, often of 
opposite natures, come into close contact, and 
where familiarity removes restraint, good man- 
ners are the only protection against quarrels. Life 
is far more agreeable if they all are considerate 
and obey the forms of politeness in their actions 
and speech. Peace, serenity and restfulness should 
prevail in every home. The gentle manners that 
help to maintain such an atmosphere are well 
worth the self-restraint they will impose on our 
irritability and selfishness. 

In society, good manners, a beautiful way of per- 
forming common duties, are the passport to all 
hearts. Brightness and gracefulness, cheerfulness 
and goodwill are essential in all social intercourse. 

The presence or absence of these qualities de- 
pends on whether or not we obey the rules that 
the social code has laid down for our guidance. 

Tact and. grace of manner will carry us much 
farther than talent or information. This tact and 
grace are generally nothing more than the forget- 
fulness of sélf and the expression of a kindly in- 
terest in others, a sympathy for them, a desire to 
see them happy. Yet in this forgetfulness of self 
the social leader gains the greatest success. 

Gentle manners bring to their possessor an in- 
fluence which, tho quietly exerted, is a power for 
usefulness in the world. In business all trans- 
actions are helped by politeness. Many fail in 
life because their manner does not make a good 
impression; because their curtness and lack of 
good breeding repel others. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell ranks lack of manners next 
to lack of energy as a cause of failure, and says: 
‘‘Good manners, tact, patience—these character- 
istics often assist men to win who are really in- 
ferior to some who, for want of these qualities, 
miss the place they would otherwise attain. ”’ 

*. Evi's of Rudeness. 

Society has fixed numerous forms to be observed 
which many affect to despise as being without 
meaning or reason. Yet this regulation of appar- 
ently trifling matters is a great convenience in 
daily life, and really makes our path much easier 
and pleasanter. It is foolish to despise and defy 
these conventional rules. We gain nothing by so 
doing. We lose much in the good opinion of 
others. We merely exhibit some unpleasant qual- 
ities in ourselves. 

Some ways of being rude do no real harm to 
any one but the culprit. They may be violations 
of the ordinary conventional rules of conduct, 
yet they show a disagreeable, conceited, and con- 
trary spirit, or else ignorance. For instance, no 
one who respects himself will wish to make him- 
self unpleasantly conspicuous by keeping his hat 
on where he should take ft off, by remaining seated 
when he should rise, by lounging i in company, by 
failing to greet others politely. These things do 
not injure others, tho they offend their sense of 
propriety. They do reveal one’s own lack of self- 
respect, in itself a serious moral defect, and one 
which should be carefully trained out of the char- 
acter. 

A want of that outward expression of character 
that we call manners may occasionally be due to 
ignorance; but in most cases it springs from pure 
selfishness. The rude person is so engrossed in 
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himself and his own affairs that he forgets others, 
their interests, their prejudices, their likings. 

In many cases, too, laziness unites with its 
sister vice of selfishness. Thus some people are 
guilty of discourtesy because they are simply too 
lazy to do the right and kindly thing, or to learn 
or practice a proper and pleasing behavior. 
Thoughtlessness, laziness, selfishness, unkindness, 
conceit, ignorance—surely this is not a pleasing 
list of qualities; yet these are what the rude, im- 
polite person reveals as inherent in his character. 

Sometimes we see a rude person who prides 
himself on his bluntness and straightfowardness, 
who defies politeness in order to ‘‘say what he 
thinks.’’ The occasions in daily life are very 
rare when this sort of rudeness is not really incol- 
ent, springing from self-conceit and a desire to 
wound others. It isa cause of much pain at home 
and in society. 

Says Bishop Huntington: ‘‘Speaking your mind 
is well enough, provided you are sure your mind 
is justified in speaking, is fit to speak, or can 
speak amicably and to the purpose at that moment 
and in that place. Rudeness is not to becondoned 
on a plea of sincerity, nor audacity on a plea of 
courage. ”’ 

To Acquire Good Manners. 

Good manners, like any other accomplishment, 
are acquired by study, by observation, by imita- 
tion of the best models, by steady practice. The 
fine spirit of courtesy is caught largely from as- 
sociation with those whose ideals are noble. Dr. 
Watson says: ‘‘Just as we live in the atmosphere 
of nobility, where people are generous and chival- 
rous, and charitable and reverent, shall we learn 
the habit of faultless manners, and acquire the mind 
which inspires every word and deed with grace. ’’ 

If such inspiration is lacking in our environ- 
ment, we can always find it held before us in the 
great works of literature, the storehouse of ideals, 
and can strive to make our lives measure up to 
the standards presented to us. By study and 
care defects may be overcome and deficiencies 
corrected. Determination, a kindly spirit and a 
love of the right, will make politeness habitual. . 

To have the essentials of good breeding it is not 
necessary that one should spring from a wealthy 
family or one of high rank. The hardest working 
man or woman may possess the great traits that 
are fundamental ‘in the character of the true 
gentleman or lady. The bodily graces that mark 
the external manners, and that, of course, depend 
upon practice for their perfection, are beautiful 
and desirable. Yet they are not so important as 
the qualities of truthfulness, of courage, of self- 
control, of gentleness, of forbearance, of kindness, 
and consideration for others. Those who have 
these qualities may enter any society unabashed; 
they may stand, as did Franklin, before kings, 
and be revered as he was by nobles and princes. 

Proverbs. 

All doors open to courtesy. 

Little courtesies sweeten life. 

There is always time for courtesy. 

Conspicuous manners are bad manners. 

Civility costs nothing and buys everything. 

The truly generous are the most courteous. 

True courtesy rests upon a moral foundation. 

(;ood manners are made up of petty sacrifices. 

One’s fortune i is often decided by his manners. 

A man’s good breeding is the best security 
against insults. 

Nothing can constitute good breeding that has 
not good nature as its foundation. 

Actions, words, looks, steps, form the alphabet 
by which you can spell character. ; 

The next talk will be on ‘‘ Manners at Home.’’ 
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Notes of New Books. 


In The Count: y Home we have a volume that is both inter- 
esting and practical. Edward P. Powell, the author, is well- 
known to the American country-loving public, especially 
from the many articles in the Independent concerning fruits 
and plants. He has on his own grounds near Clinton, New 
York, demonstrated the practicability of making a living by 
raising and selling fruit. So that an account of his conclu- 
sions after thirty years of labor among fruit trees, and orna- 
menta! shrubs and trees on an obstinate hillside will be read 
with unusual interest. 

After preaching for several years, Mr. Powell returned to 
Clinton, N. Y., and sought to make a living on the nine 
acres which now remained of the homestead, with little cap- 
ital, no experience, and in poor health. Undertaking to 
make a living he was obliged to turn a trained mind on prac- 
tical fruit-raising and the concomitants of growing shrubs, 
planting lawns, caring for animals, house and barn arrange- 
ments—all at first hand. Of course, this gives his writings 
a weight far above those of the man of capital who depends 
on a hired expert. Mr. Powell learned what he knows thru 
experiment and experience. Such an experience as his is 
worth knowing; for there are many enthusiastic men who 
desire to live on the land, often having had a life of perplex- 
ity in a city; and they fancy there is delight and comfort to 
be easily attained in a country home., It need not be told 
here how often such efforts fail; it is a pity that life so 
often becomes a burden when it is undertaken to be lived 
under the open sky, with lovely landscape views, trees em- 
bowering the cottage, and flowers growing in profusion. 

Yet with all the failures more and more seek to live on 
farms; there is resident in human constitution, evidently an 
inheritance from the pastoral stage, a deep-seated affection 
for the earth and its products that cannot be got rid of. All 
such people need guidance, need special education, need to 
know what one who attempted to resuscitate a few acres of 
land and succeeded really would advise them to do. They 
will find much in Mr. Powell’s book; not all needful to be 
known it is true, but a mine of practical suggestions. 

His boo': contains 380 pages and 22 illustrations. He says 
his object is to help others to avoid mistakes, to deal with 
facts, to aid men to live a common-sense way to help them 
‘“ get acquainted with trees, bugs, brooks, and birds; ’’ not to 
hope to accumulate wealth, but to lead an enjoyable life. 

e deals with ‘‘ Selecting a Home,”’ ‘‘ Growing the House,’’ 
‘* Water Supply,’’ ‘‘ Lawns and Shrubberies,’’ ‘‘The Or- 
chard,’’ ‘‘ Strawberries,’ ‘‘Grapes,’’ ‘‘Flowers,’’ ‘‘Cab- 
bages.’’ ‘‘The Insects,’’ ‘‘The Beautiful,’ ‘‘The Ani- 
mals,’’ ete. All these subjects he handles with freshness 
and practicalness, and betrays from the beginning to the 
end a love for that form of nature that may surround the 
home and i natural joy. Probably it is this that enabled 
Mr. Powell to succeed; he enjoys not only seeing things 
grow but investigating and applying the means that induces 
— Anyone can admire a strawberry bed and express 
elight at the fruit that imparts a crimson streak to an en- 
tire row of the plants andsome are able to write ecstaticall 
concerning it; but Mr. Powell enjoys spading up the ground, 
setting out the plants, pulling up the weeds, pourirg on the 
water, and picking the fruit. 

The book is one that will take rank as a guide to the real 
farmer as well as to the amateur; both will find practical 
suggestions that will be of real service; there are so many 
of these that we give up the idea of quoting them. We 
learn that the first edition has already been sold which shows 
that its merits are appreciated. (McClure, Phillips & Com- 
pany.) 

Bretons ;Quien es Ella? Edited by Samuel Gardner, Ph. 
D., former Professor of Languages in the U. S. Naval 
academy. Price, 85 cents.—These are the latest addi- 
tions to the series of modern — Readings now being 
published by the American Book Company. oth volumes 
are supplied with notes, vocabularies, and interesting intro- 
ducations by the editors. El Comendador Mendoza is marked 
by a keen observation of life, a subtle humor and satire, and 
a style of purity and elegance. The novelhas been curtailed 
for class room reading, but retains all the author’s loftiness 
of tone and ease and grace of description. ; Quien es Ella? 
is an historical play, the scene being laid in the Spain of 
Philip IV. The plot is clear, the moral elevating, the his- 
torical setting good, and the language simple and free from 
erm idioms and intricacies. (American Book Company, 

ew York, Cincinnati, Chicago.) 


Scobey & Horne’s Stories of Great Musicians. By Kath- 
rine Lois Scobey and Olive Brown Horne. —This book treats of 
the ten great masters of music in simple form for class read- 
ing. The musicians whose lives are briefly described are Bach, 
Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Schumann, Schubert, and Wagner. A portrait of each is 
given and several other incidental illustrations ornament the 
book. The accounts of the untiring effort and persistent 
endeavor which distinguished the careers of these men can 
not fail to be helpful and stimulating, as well as interesting, 
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(American Book 


to the children who may read the book. 
Cloth, 189 pp. 


Company, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
Price, 40 cents.) 


Sand. La Mure au Diable. Edited by Adele Randall- 
Lawton, Friends’ Select school, Washiegton, D. C.—This 
simple love story is a charming idyl of French peasant life, 
and is written in the author’s happiest style. The present 
edition is particularly adapted to the class-room, The ex- 
ercises present a series of well chosen English idioms, and 
are based on those portions of the text which afford the 
greatest difficulty. There is thus provided a comparison of 
the English and Poses idioms which is strongly impressed 
on the pupil’s mind. Accompanying the text are notes and 
a vocabulary. (American Book Company, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago. Cloth, 187 pp. Price, 35 cents.) 


There comes no louder message to the woman teacher 
than ‘‘ Know thyself,’’ and especially ‘* how to take care of 
thyself.’’ The teacher’s life, life of giving as it is, is a 
heavy mental and physical strain at best. She must learn 
how to economize strength and nerve force, or a break-down 
issureto come. As an excellent means of studying nature’s 
laws, women are earnestly advised to read The Four Epochs 
of Woman’s Life, by Dr. A. M. Galbreath. No teacher has 
a right to be ignorant of the laws of her life. Here is a sen- 
sible, honest, pure, worthy book. Read it, study it, and 
profit 7. it. (W. B. Saunders & Company, 925 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia.) 

The Glug Family, is a dialog, intended for school enter- 
tainments and churches, written by William E. Watt, A. 
M., Ph. D. It shows up the worst family in school so well 
that one thinks the author had them in mind. It helps the 
teacher to control the school. The bad acts of the people 
who try to interfere with the good work of the school are so 
well presented here that there will be less trouble for years 
after it has been given. The Mrs..Glug, who is one of the 
dramatis persone, is painted from real life. (The Schcol 
Weekly, 40 Randolph street, Chicago.) 

Exercises in Procfreading, by Adele Millicent Smith, for- 
mer secretary to the president, and instructor in prcofread- 
ing, Drexel institute, Philadelphia.— Any one connected in 
any way with the business of publishing will find it conve- 
nient at times to know how to mark proof correctly. It is 
rarely that the subject is taught systematically, but it should 
be. This series teaches the art of prcofreading by fifteen 

raded exercises, which may be used in business schcols or 

or self-instruction. Each lesson consists of three parts— 
the exercise to be corrected, the perfect copy, and the exer- 
cise containing the proofmarks, making in the series forty- 
five sheets. Explanations and directions needed to cor- 
rect the exercises will be found in ‘‘ Proofreading and 
Punctugtion’’ by the same author. She also has in prepara- 
tion a book entitled ‘‘Exercises in Punctuation.”’ It will 
have about twenty-five ap one ng sentences under each 
rule. The price of the Exercises in Proofreading by mail 
is:sixty-eight cents. (Adele M. Smith, 111 West 76th St., 


New York.) 
Tales of France. Edited by Arnold Guyot Cameron, A. 
M., Ph. D., Woodhull professcr of French in Princeton uni- 


versity. —These tales illustrate both the north and the south 
of France, and some of the conditions of its capital. They 
reveal the love of the martial in the nation and givea better 
understanding of its spirit. Carefully chosen from the best 
of the short-story writers, including Jules Claretie and 
Francois Coppee, they correlate and contrast some of the 
factors which compose the French character. An extended 
and scholarly introduction by the editor discusses the Conte 
in its relation to the history and develoyment of the country. 
The stories themselves are interesting in their subject-mat- 
ter and well representative of the best of French literary 
style. A complete vocabulary is included, and numerous 
notes explain all historicél and literary allusions. (American 
Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. Cloth, 351 
pp. Price, $.100.) 

The Study of Electricity fer Beginners, by Norman H. 
Schneider.— Many who would like to understand the various 
applications of electricity to practical uses are deterredfrom 
the study by the technical nature of most books on the sub- 
ject. In this volume the author has made the matter ex- 
tremely simple and yet he has covered most of the points 
about which those who wish a working knowledge of elec- 
tricity want to know. He has treated of the elements of 
electricity and magnetism as applied to dynamos, motors, 
wiring, and all branches of electrical work, and added tables 
and fifty-four illustrations. Mathematics has been avoided 
as far as possible. The examples given are all worked 
out by simple arithmetic. (Spon & Chamberlain, 123 Liber- 
ty street, New York. Price, 25 cents.) 


Gloria is an extremely good story well told by Faith Bick- 
ford. The adventures and personality of Verdy, the hero- 
ine, cannot help but interest young people, especially girls. ~ 
The illustrations are by Edna Sawyer. (Dana Estes & 
Company, Boston.) 


Languor and weakness, due to the depleted condition of the blood, are over- 
come by Hood's Sarsaparilla, the great vitalizer. 
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Teachers’ Examinations. 


Wonderful questions are sometimes asked in 
teachers’ examinations. Here is one bearing 
(heavily) upon music: ‘‘ What is the physical dif- 
ference between a sound in high key and a sound 
in low key? What mental condition does each 
show ?’’ If the answer to such conundrums does 
not establish the musical efficiency of a teacher 
what will? For natural science the following 
might be asked with equally great effect: ‘‘ Why 
does the little busy bee improve each shining 
hour? How can the hours be made to shine, and 
what should be done to improve them? We will 
furnish these questions at the rate of fifty cents a 
dozen; cheaper in large quantities. 

Are teachers’ examinations held simply to worry 
applicants for school positions? Then let us say 
so and not rate the victims on a scale of efficiency 
by such performances. 

Teachers’ examinations may be made to serve a 
useful purpose. New York city has set a high 
standard. Here the examinations afford consider- 
able information concerning the professional equip- 
ment of applicants for positions. The questions 
recently used in Pittsburg with teachers desiring 
to be placed in a higher salary class, are excellent 
in many ways. They are not at all bookish and 
mere reading up would not enable any one to pass. 
The school-room experience and professional inter- 
est of the teachers in their work is made to count 
for something. Here are the questions: 


Group I. 
Time limit on this paper thirty minutes. . 


Describe your ideal school, including teacher and pupil. 
What is the object of punishment? 

What is meant by ‘‘Make the punishment suit the offence’’? 

From your experience as a teacher, give one example that 
illustrates this principle. 

Have you ever heard of any punishments that have vio- 
lated this principle? How? 

What punishments are helpful? What punishments are 
harmful? 

What do you mean by proficiency and skill in teaching? 


Group Il. 
Time limit on this paper thirty minutes. 


What relative proportion of attention (time, effort, inter- 
est) should be given to bright and to dull pupils? 

How do you secure and hold the attention and interest of 
indifferent, restless, or mischievous pupils? 

What is the most important nt of the teacher outside 
of the school-room? 

State clearly what you understand by the term culture. 
By or thru what sources obtainable? Show that it is an es- 
sential factor in the teacher’s equipment. Show that the 
term has a meaning other than as you have used it. Show 
that with this meaning it is an essential factor in the 
teacher’s equipment. 

Group Ill, 
Time limit on this paper forty minutes. 

What educational magazines do you read? Why do you 
= these? Give a summary of each of two articles that 

ave appeared within the last four months, naming the 
magazine? 

At the November meeting of the Pittsburg Teachers’ 
institute, Miss Harris talked on the subject of Reading. 
Recall her talk, and tell wherein you agreed with her, and 
wherein you differed from her. Or, recall either of her 
other talks, giving a brief reviewof the same, and tell how 
the lecture could be of benefit to the teacher. 

In speaking before the Forty-second Convocation of Uni- 
versity Teachers of New York state, Whitelaw Reid said: 

“ First we must insist that the common schools teach with orpnens 


the ‘fundamental three.’ The pupils should learn, learn and learn 
these until they really know them. Until then, let us have fewer frills.” 
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Present at least two arguments in favor of his position. 
Present two against his position. 

Name a number of the subjects which he might denomi- 
nate as ‘‘frills,’’ placing them in the order which you think 
the best. Give a reason for adding them to the course. 

Group IV. 
Time limit on this paper thirty minutes. 

What is education? What is the history of education? 

Give your reason why yourteacher should be familiar with 
this history. 

State briefly the difference between medieval and modern 
education. 

Thru whose efforts was the common school system es- 
tablished in Pennsylvania? About what time was it es- 
tablished? 

Name five of the leading educators of the present time in 
the United States? What has each done that entitles him or 
her to this distinction? 

These questions were used at the first examina- 
tion for promotion to what is known in Pittsburg 
as ‘‘Class B.’’ The teachers of the city are divid- 
ed into two salary classes. ‘‘Class B’’ is made 
up of teachers enrolled in it by a salary commission 
established by law. The Commission consists of 
five persons; the superintendent, director of the 
high school, the head of the academic and the nor- 
mal departments of the high school, and a prin- 
cipal selected annually by a majority vote of all the 
principals of the city. Teachers before being admit- 
ted tothe examination for promotion must have 
taught at least seven years, must hold a perma- 
nent certificate issued by the State of Pennsylvania 
and must be recommended to the Commissioner by 
the board of directors of the sub-district in which 
they are employed at the time of application. The 
latter recommendation must have the approval of 
the principal. 

The minimum salary for ‘‘Class A,’’ is $450 per 
annum; graduates of the normal and academic de- 
partments of the Pittsburg high school and 
graduates of Pennsylvania state normal schools 
begin with $500. By annual increments of $50 the 
teacher may rise to a maximum of $800. The 
teachers of ‘‘ Class B’’ receive $900. 

The Pittsburg plan is very suggestive of what 
ought to be the general procedure. THE SCHOOL 
: OURNAL would like to hear of cities which do 

etter. 


BPR 
The Larger Field. 


The Roman senate applauded when a glorious 
sentence was pronounced declaring that the things 
that concerning humanity were of the profoundest 
interest. This is really the basal note of educa- 
tion—the concerns of humanity. True, the teacher 
spends his time with children and youth; but (if 
he is really a teacher) he is thinking of what these 
children and youth will be when grown up; and, 
further, in seeing the follies and failures of grown 
up humanity he reflects whether these might not 
have been obviated by a different mode of pro- 
cedure in the school-room. So that the real 
teacher is obliged to survey the whole field of 
human life; he is obliged to be a student of man. 

It is not many years ago that the effort to induce 
teachers to study education was put aside with a 
smile. ‘‘I would read a book on education,”’ said 
a prominent principal in the metropolis, ‘‘if it 
would do any good; but after reading it I should 
go right on as I am now doing; therefore why 
waste the time?’’ This probably was the senti- 
ment of most practical men. They would admit 
the theorems the educator announced, but limited 
themselves to thinking about the readiest 
means to induce a comprehension of the three R’s. 
Nevertheless, the urgent plea that the teacher 
study educational principles did lead to results. 
The laws of New York now demand that all teach- 
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ers in cities where a superintendent is employed 
must have given a year to the study of education. 
This is certainly a recognition of the larger field. 

There is not a single teacher but would rejoice 
if it were settled that teaching is a profession. 
Let those who feel so recognize that such a statute 
is really a step towards this end. A professional 
man is one who is concerned firstly in humanity in 
general; while not all the lawyers, physicians, and 
clergymen are men of broad thought, enough of 
them are to hold the confidence of the community; 
to them it turns when settled truths or an appli- 
cation of them is desired. The teacher is not yet 
— because he will stick to the narrow 

eld. 

Among the most serious questions which the 
larger sort of teachers are endeavoring to answer 
is, What type of man or woman have we in view? 
It will be asserted that probably a vast number of 
teachers have no fixed ideal before them; in other 
words, that they work in a narrow field; if so the 
product must necessarily be vague if not dwarfed. 
But good teaching builds up definite ideals of action 
and endeavor. The larger view must be taken; 
the thoughtful teacher will ask himself, What 
part do I wish these pupils to play in the world? 
Pedagogy does not mean some facile way of teach- 
ing the arts of reading or numbers. It means the 
art of impressing the highest ideals—living and 
acting. 

BP 
The Good Sense of Women Students. 


One of the satisfactory circumstances about the 
women’s colleges is the extent to which rational 
amusements prevail instead of the infuriated pur- 
suit of football and similar athletic sports. The 
interest that is manifest by competitive athletics 
in the men’s colleges, seems more and more to ex- 
pend itself at the women’s colleges in dramatic 
entertainments of more or less ambitious character. 
The educational value of these performances, espe- 
cially as they are devoted in very large measure to 
classic productions or modern works of considerable 
literary merit, is readily understood. 

The women students are found to be uncom- 
monly successful in their efforts, too. Most people 
who attend a Radcliffe or a Smith or a Vassar 
play for the first time are apt to be surprised to 
note how much better the young women do these 
things than young men of the same age and train- 
ing. College theatricals at Radcliffe college have 
been responsible for the development of profes- 
sional playwrights like Miss Beulah Marie Dix, 
whose drama, ‘‘ The Rose of Plymouth Town,’’ 
was first given in Fay house and was afterward 
produced on the professional stage; Miss Josephine 
Preston Peabody, whose ‘‘Marlowe’”’ is the out- 
growth of college work, and others. It is stated 
that at Radcliffe from twenty to twenty-five plays 
are produced each year under the auspices of vari- 
ous college organizations. Most of these are 
played only before the student body and a few of 
their friends, tho some few of them are brought 
out before larger audiences. College teachers are 
enthusiastic in the belief that these amateur 
dramatics have a distinct educational effect in cul- 
tivating grace, ease, and self-poise among the 
students, to say nothing of the value of the memor- 
izing of long passages from the classic dramatists. 


BPN 
Improvément of the Speaking Voice. 


Mr. William H. Kenney, head of the voice depart- 
ment of the Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, 
has recently started up a very interesting discus- 
sion regarding the effect of the telephone upon 
the American voice. Mr. Kenney believes that the 
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habit of using the telephone frequently, as so 
many of us have to do nowadays, is destined event- 
ually very largely to influence the character of our 
national speaking voice. The defects of our ordin- 
ary utterance are so well-known and have been so 
mercilessly exposed by whole generations of voice 
teachers, that we can certainly congratulate our- 
selves if the convenient little talking instrument 
is going to produce so desirable a result. Mr. 
Kenney thinks that of the three types of voice 
which the teachers of oratory recognize—namely, 
the speaking voice, the singing voice, and the ora- 
torical voice—the first is the one which is being 
directly affected, but that, just as exercise in 
swimming makes an athlete better in boxing or 
fencing or almost any other department of athletics, 
so the habit of speaking clearly over the tele- 
phone is slowly improving all kinds of vocal utter- 
ance. 

This amelioration in the speaking voice is par- 
ticularly noticeable among people who have occa- 
sion frequently to use the long distance telephone. 
In speaking over the lines from New York to Chi- 
cago or from Boston to Kansas City one needs to 
raise the voice a little above the ordinary, yet 
without any effect of shouting. Above all there 
must be sharpness and clearness of enunciation. 
Indeed, in the telephone offices the operators, par- 
ticularly those who have a great deal of long dis- 
tance work to do, are coached on certain combina- 
tions of vowels and consonants which are liabie to 
be misunderstood. Most novices who talk over 
the long distance lines for the first time have, un- 
less they happen to be persons who possess well 
trained voices, to be coached by skilled operators. 
Mr. Kenney believes that employees of large com- 
mercial establishments, taking positions which 
involve a great deal of telephoning, should asa 
part of their equipment undergo a certain modicum 
of voice training in a good school of oratory. 


EPO 


A writer in the New York Sun submits the fol- 
lowing as a group of ten common words which 
are puzzling to an ordinary speller: separate, 
corroborate, believe, piece, emanate, guard, gauge, 
commodities, genealogical, and harass. 


Official statistics show that there are 17,000,000 
children in Russia between the ages of six and 
fourteen years of age receiving absolutely no edu- 
tion. 


Prof. M. V. O’Shea, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has been appointed chairman of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Education to be held at Liege, 
Belgium, Sept. 17-20, 1905. 

The congress will consider the best means of 
promoting the physical, intellectual, and moral de- 
velopment of young people in general. 


Score still another for Nathan C. Schaeffer. His 
daughter won the European fellowship in Bryn 
Mawr college, at the end of her second year of 
post-graduate study. 


The recent agitation on the school question and 
attacks on the Manitoba school law, is likely to re- 
sift in a special session of the Manitoba legisla- 
ture. At this session an attempt will be made to 
repeal the Manitoba school act of 1897, and declare 
for purely national schools. 


The university of Chicago is offering prizes to 
college graduates and students for papers on topics 
relating to commerce and industry. The four 
prizes range from $150 to $1,000. Those interested 
should address Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, care of 
the university. 
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The Busy orld. 


The University of Pennsylvania has a plan to 
make the Wistar Institute of Anatomy a sort of 
anatomical center. Material for research work is 
to be collected here, and prepared for investiga- 
tion. Itis then to be sent out to scientists all over 
the country, being returned after the investiga- 
tion with the results. 


lhe authenticity of the newly acquired Velas- 
quez in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts—a por- 
trait of Philip IV. of Spain—has been asserted by 
fifteen out of sixteen prominent art critics who 
have been called in by the museum to pass judg- 
ment. All but one have enthusiastically pro- 
nounced it the genuine work of the great Spanish 
master, the only exception being a Boston portrait 
painter who believes that it may be a good copy by 
a pupil of Velasquez. 

A recent article in the Springfield Republican 
commends the notable care which has been exer- 
cised by the Museum of Fine Arts in trying to 
have this question of the authenticity of the new 
picture authoritatively settled, the writer making 
the point that it is not a matter of indifference 
that a great museum should be freed from fakes, 
but that correct attributions are very important, 
not only for the general public but particu arly for 
students of drawing and painting. The Museum 
of Fine Arts, as is well known, maintains amongst 
its other activities a school whose student body 
makes const nt use of the collections. Indeed, 
Mr. C. Howard Walker, the well-known architect, 
who is also director of the design department of 
the school, says that nowhere else in his experi- 
ence do art students make so frequent and direct 
use of the treasures of a museum as in the Boston 
institution. It is, therefore, of vital concern that 
students shall not be deceived by spurious master- 
pieces. 

The fact that such men as Bernhard Berensen, 
in many respects the most distinguished of living 
art critics; Roger E. Fry, art critic of The Athe- 
naeum (London) and editor of the Burlington 
Magazine; William Rankin, lecturer on Renais- 
sance painting at Wellesley colle-e and author of 
the series of articles in the New York Evening 
Post which exposed the falsity of somany of the 
attributions in the Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
Francis Lathrop of New York, one of the foremost 
critics and students of Spanish art, William M. 
Chase, J. Alden Weir and Edmund C. Tarbell— 
that men of such standing have found the picture 
convincing enough to stake their reputations on 
its being genuine is regarded as good reason for 
continuing to believe in the picture. 

An Ideal City. 

When Mr. Carnegie gave $1,500,000 for a Temple 
of Peace at The Hague, he did not realize that it 
migat be the foundation of an ideal city. Thatis, 
it will be if he advances a loan of $20,000,000. 

Dr. P. H. Eigkman and Paul Horrix, of Scheven- 
ingen, Holland, have recently arrived in this coun- 
try with plans, of which they hope to convince Mr. 
Carnegie of the practicability. 

Dr. Eigkman has long cherished the hope that 
an ideal international city might be founded, de- 





voted to peace, humanity, truth, and the arts.- 


The site Dr. Eigkman would choose is on the sand 
dunes and woods of Waalsdorp, just east of the old 
city of The Hague. He wants toname the enterprise 
the ‘‘Carnegie Foundation of Internationalism.’’ 

“If the nations can meet to solve problems of 
diplomacy, ’’ he says, ‘‘ why should they not unite 
in the solution of other questions of humanity?’’ 
It is proposed to establish international academies 
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of pedagogy, hygiene, and economy. The lan- 
guage of the world’s capital is to be English, tho 
a department of the academy of pedagogy is to be 
devoted to the creation of a universal language. 

The $20,000,000 to be asked from Mr. Carnegie 
is not to be a gift, but a loan without interest. It 
is estimated that most of the loan can be returned 
within twenty-five years by the sale of residences 
on the magnificent boulevards and avenues of the 
world’s capital. 


Education of the Filipinos. 


“*To reach thru the school teachers, the whole 
body of Filipino people with matters which per- 
tain to the whole work of the government and the 
education in physical, civic and moral duties which 
it offers thru all its bureaus to the Filipino 
people,’’ such is the aim of the Philippine Teacher. 
It is edited by John G. Coulter, under the general 
supervision of the General Superintendent of Edu- 
cation of the Philippine Islands, David P. Barrows. 

At the second convention of Philippine school 
superintendents held at Manila some months since, 
Superintendent Barrows discussed the history, pres- 
ent status, and prospects of Philippine education. 

The policy of the Bureau of Education is to 
place primary instruction within the reach of 
every child in the Archipelago; to organize im- 
mediate schools thruout the islands; to establish a 
high school in every province, to advance the 
technical, normal, arts, trades, and the nautical 
schools; to prepare the way for the establish- 
ment of the Philippine university, and to train 
young Filipino men and women for work among 
their own countrymen. 

As a start there are 1,200,000 children between 
the ages of six and fifteen. To give each child 
three years of primary education there must be 
school accommodations for 400,000 children at once. 
The English language with two years of practical 
arithmetic, geography, moral and physical train- 
ing covers the system of instruction. 

At present 4,000 native Filipinos are engaged 
as teachers, but 6,500 are needed. At present 
there are 322,000 pupils in the primary course, 
8,000 in the intermediate, and 12,000 in the night 
schools, a total of 342,000, 

In concluding his address, Superintendent Bar- 
rows said: ‘‘We are laboring and planning for a 
people of no mean spirit and no small ambition. 
The Filipino is quite as eager and ambitious as his 
successful neighbor, the Japanese. * * * Ma- 
terial advantages can neither be taken advantage 
of nor enjoyed by a people illiterate and ignorant. 
Development of markets and of trade only accom- 
panies higher standards of life, and these proceed 
from an advance in education. If the work done 
by the Bureau of Education succeeds, the American 
government implanted in the islands will succeed.’’ 
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National Educational Association, Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, N. J., July 3-7. 


N. E. A. Convention Notes. 


All members are earnestly urged to plan their 
trip East during the first days of July. This will 
avoid the crowds going to the Christian Endeavor 
convention, which opens at Baltimore, July 5. 


Mr. R. A. Tusting, the local secretary for the 
N. E. A. convention at Asbury Park, began teach- 
ing years ago in Middlesex county, N. J. Since 
making his residence in Asbury Park Mr. Tusting 
has been the president of the board of education, 
only resigning last year. It was largely thru his 
efforts as president of the board that the city se- 
cured its beautiful high school building. 

Besides conducting a large business in pianos, 
he finds time for the arduous duties of the secre- 
taryship of the local N. E. A. committee. Mr. 
Tusting is a member of the Mystic Shrine. 


Mr. Morton Pennypacker is chairman of the 
press committee and is exceedingly busy these 
days in getting out material for the press in shape 
of bulletins and electrotypes. Mr. Pennypacker and 
his brother are proprietors of the Asbury Park 
Journal, besides conducting a large printing busi- 
ness. 


Harry Duffield, the popular landlord of the 
Yorkshire House at Asbury Park, is secretary of 
the hotel committee. His friends declare that he 
almost had nervous prostration when requests for 
accommodations for 7,000 teachers came in from 
New York city. 


Headquarters. 


The following headquarters for various states 
have been assigned to date: 


New York, New Jersey, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Nebraska, Indian Education. 

Officers and general headquarters of the N. E. A. 
—Coleman House. 

New York City— Ocean Hotel. 

Missouri—Plaza Hotel. 

Wisconsin— Metropolitan Hotel. 

Oklahoma— Lafayette Hotel. 

Indiana, Michigan, Kansas—Brunswick Hotel. 

Iowa— Bristol. 

Pennsylvania— Victoria Hotel. 

Rhode Island—Fenimore Hotel. 

Colorado—Alaska Hotel. 

Florida— West End Hotel. 

New Jerseyites may possibly occupy the large 
ballroom of the West End Hotel, changing from 
the Coleman House. They expect to keep open 
house to the other states. 

Ohio--Minot House. 

Kentucky (probably)—The Yorkshire. 


Local Committees. 


Press Committee: Morton Pennypacker, chair- 
man; Howard Leroy; H. E. Denegar; Jacob H. 
Howland; Lawrence D. Fogg; John E. Quinn; 
Arthur H. Hope. 


Finance Committee: R. A. Tusting, chairman; 
J. F. Davison, secretary; J. L. Kinmouth; Thos. 
J. Winckler; W. C. Burroughs. 


Hotel Committee: Harry J. Roekafeller, chair- 
man; Harry Duffield, secretary; Frank B. Conover; 
A. R. Parsons; C. A. Atkins; Thomas Noble; Dr. 
A. E. Willard; N. H. Kilmer; Benj. B. Smith; 
Christopher Brazer. 

An idea of the great reduction in railroad fares 


can be gained from the following table of approx- 
imate rates to Asbury Park and Ocean Grove from 
principal points in many states: 


What It Costs. 


Regular Special 

From Rate. are. 
eines - sce xanntcdehanneed $16.40 $11.55 
a I iiieicieis: Silisessitinccdiins 12.16 9.43 
SIE Bio hidecersiatesinicdcenstcuce 18.16 12.438 
iis. scinccavuceadeieecicninens 41.60 21.33 
Be Bis stis scasienasincdgncianatian 44.00 25.35 
i i eitiascasieencnccteenens 66.00 36.35 
Kansas City, Kan...........ccccccsseres 64.00 35.35 
Ny icscashaviiNiicanncacnistetaics 98.00 52.35 
Salt Lake City, Utah................... 124.00 65.35 
Be, FR, FI iiiccccnccnsincvcesccosessens 64.00 35.35 
I I ii ncsicsivcscsinesreseccosise 128.00 67.35 
TE, Fi iiwikvvsstiicccccscccrndgine 30.00 18.35 
i cnciciacicsinciacebiinnekiics 36.00 21.35 
I TU iibiisacsiacavcinecevecnsres 44,00 25.35 
Memphis, Tenn.......... S ccigauianion 60.00 33.33 
FN BiBitiisscsisctinsniccccssinse 68.00 37.33 
TE iiisscicisck de Disniniitivessitn 48.00 27.33 
JaeBONVille, FIA ......ccccrcscccccceces 60.00 33.33 
Nis sien ccticninvacnlevachcts 50.00 28.35 
I Wi erennnntusensuienoncisaves 20.00 13.35 
PR, Fass csscciccinveniecccess: 21.00 13.85 
ED, TID isvinsisinssicecccercceees 40.00 23.35 
Nia, eracgkticnrancsniniinnn 88.00 47.35 
Oklahoma City, Ok..............-.0008 82.00 44.35 
Mere, WB isvccssnsccccnssccceccvsee 40 55 23.90 


The rate of $35.35 from St. Paul will figure about 
the same for Duluth and Minneapolis. All points 
in Texas will average the Dallas rate. The Savan- 
nah rate will be the same as Atlanta. 


The following agreement shows the prestige and 
influence of the N. E. A. in their dealing with 
railroads: 

Tickets to Asbury Park to be sold July 1, 2, or 
3 at the rate af single fare for the round trip with 
$2.25 added. Of this $2 goes to the N. E. A. to 
support its work and 25 cents toward defraying 
the expenses of the trunk line agency at Asbury 
Park and Ocean Grove. 


BPI 


Coming Meetings. 


It is our desire to make this list as complete as _ possible. 
Any omissions or corrections will be gladly received. 


June 27—29. West Virginia Educational association at 
White Sulphur Springs. President, A. J. Wilkinson, Graf- 
ton; secretary, Joseph Rosier, Fairmount. 

The New York State university convocation of the regents 
and officers of institutions in the university, will hold its 
annual meeting at the capitol at Albany on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, June 26, 27, and 28, 1905. 

July 3-7,—National Kducational association will meet at Asbury 
Park, N.J. Pies., Supt. William H. Maxwel!), New York city; Per- 
manent Sec., Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 7-9, 1905.—Eastern Manual Training association, at 
Newark, N. J. Pres., Clifford B. Connelly, Allegheny, Pa.; 
vice-pres., Eli Pickwick, Jr., Newark, N. J.; sec’y, Henry 
W. Hetzel, Central M. T. school, Philadelphia; treas., 
William F. Vroom, St. Nicholas Terrace, N. Y. 

July 11-13—Pennsylvania State Educational association at 
Reading. 

July, 1905. Tennessee State Teachers’ association. Pres., 
Supt. P. L. Harned, of Clarksville; sec., W. L. Lawrence, 
of Clarksville. 

Oct., 1905.—Western Minnesota Educational association. 
Pres., County Supt. M. L. Pratt, Granite Falls. 
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Letters. 


“ Fads and Frills. ’’ 


The article in THE JOURNAL with the above title 
discusses a most important point. The schools 
exist for other purposes than impressing the mere 
symbols of learning. No one denies that the three 
R’s are valuable, in fact, indispensable; but that a 
less comprehension of them exists than formerly 
is wholly untrue. The best vice-principals (in 
charge of the highest grammar school classes) de- 
clare that the pupils coming to them are better 
scholars than formerly; the merchants employing 
the graduates say the same. 

There is one point that is overlooked—the men- 
tal training obtained by those that have the ‘‘ fads 
and frills;’’ the unthinking suppose that manual 
training is a mere hand training; it is a capital 
mind training. For example take the men at 
the head of the unions (I except Pepper) one 
cannot but see-they are men of much mental 
ability: and this they acquired by studying the 
** fad or frill ’’ of plumbing, carpentering, &c. 

Again, how is it that these “‘fads and frills’’ 
have got into the course of study? They are seen 
by thinking ones to have an educational value; 
they are seen to have a vital influence in mental 
development. And, it must be borne in mind that 
New York was not the leader in introducing them: 
Cleveland, Baltimore, Toledo, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago preceded us. 

New York. A TEACHER OF “F & F.”’ 


PI 
The Primary Schooi Curriculum. 


It is always a pleasure to see words of praise for 
Superintendent Maxwell’s improvement of our 
schools. As Mr. Percival Chubb, reported in the 
Evening Post, said recently, ‘‘ The citizens of New 
York must always be grateful to the man who 
had the courage and pertinacity to demand of the 
Normal college and of the schools in general those 
results that are educationally respectable. ”’ 

Somewhere also within a day or two, has been 
seen a reminder that those who desire changes 
of policy in our school management should not 
assail Mr. Maxwell personally, asif he, autocratic, 
unaided, and unhampered, had all the power and 
all responsibility. But with this piece of common- 
sense fresh in mind, we shall probably hammer 
at Mr. Maxwell by name, not so much under the 
impression that he can reform where he will in 
the twinkling of an eye as knowing the powerful 
influence of his convictions. Whether his ‘“‘cour- 
age and pertinacity’’ be exerted towards any 
special policy or against it makes a difference. 

As to the course of study which has now stirred 
tardy criticism and even active opposition, Mr. 
Maxwell’s strength seems to be devoted whole- 
heartedly to its defence. Apparently he is with- 
out misgivings as to its excellence and thinks that 
the main reason why it may appear overloaded is 
that teachers use it badly. They mistake, he 
says, the parts of a subject which it is worth 
while to teach and teach thoroly, drilling where 
they should not drill, wasting time over utterly 
useless memorizing, etc. Their ideas are still 
curiously old- fashioned, or their judgment is un- 
ripe, or th y simply lack thoughtfulness about 
what they are doing. Teachers—even teachers 
whose business deals at first hand with the fate 
of human beings—sometimes take their responsi- 
bilities with the strangest lightness. Wedoknow 








some of them--asmall proportion, of course—who 
are putting more strength into, for instance, 
spring hats and circuses than into study for the 
welfare of any pupil or pupils. 
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Mr. Maxwell has not said all this; but he has re- 
peatedly expressed himself very much as he did 
in his St. Louis Exposition address when he 
touched upon means to prevent ‘‘ what is popular- 
ly known as the ‘overcrowding’ of the elementary 
curriculum. ”’ 

‘History, ’’ Mr. Maxwell said, ‘‘is not the only 
subject in which children’s time is wasted and 
their interest destroyed by memoriter methods. 
In geography, in grammar, in arithmetic, even in 
nature study, it is still not unusual to find teachers 
consuming their pupils’ time in memorizing unes- 
sential details and a vast redundancy of technical 
terms. —Time may be saved by lopping off weari- 
some and useless detail in all subjects.’’ Teach- 
ers’ intelligent rejection of superfluous subject- 
matter and the general dissemination of improved 
methods will, declares Mr. Maxwell, ‘‘ gradually 
solve the problem of the ‘overcrowding of the 
elementary curriculum.’’’ Every subject upon 
the list “‘is justified and required by the funda- 
mental assumption that school exists for the pro- 
gressive adaptation of the child’s mind to its 
spiritual environment.—Each child has a right to 
the beginnings of a knowledge of literature, of 
science, of art, of institutions and of ethics. ’ 

Doubtless, as to the child’s right, this is all true. 
What I am more sure of is that were the curriculum 
far less crowded than it is, the child would stand a 
correspondingly better chance of getting those be- 
ginnings of the most valuable knowledge. To have 
all those subjects upon a list of requirements, to 
oblige teachers to hold a class in each, does not 
necessarily give the knowledge or even prepare 
the way for giving it. Experienced teachers are 
quite as apt as not to think that the wrong way to 
go to work. 

If teachers have time to get close to the chil- 
dren’s minds, if they are not constantly pressed 
and worried,—if our public school teachers in 
general were more free, more trusted, and at the 
same time were more inspired by their training- 
school courses, by superintendents and principals, 
more habitually, patiently, and calmly taught their 
responsibilities and the secrets of good work, —it 
could be made the most natural thing in the world 
for the capable teachers to give scholars all those 
beginnings of knowledge which Mr. Maxwell longs 
for the children to have. 

Good primary teachers, under fair conditions, 
are doing it, but not in big public school classes. 
When one of the wisest primary teachers gets into 
a big public school class, she suffers, finding that 
she cannot do this very thing—cannot teach the 
beginnings ‘‘of literature, of science, of art, of 
institutions, of ethics; ’’ but must omit the most 
important of teaching, that which she thinks 
would help most to adapt the child’s mind to its 
spiritual environment. Such a teacher does not 
waste any more time over the memorizing of use- 
less stuff, does not fritter away the child’s strength 
thru ill-judged methods, does not use her own 
time and mind for plan-books, time schedules, 
etc., any more than she is forced to do by the 
system which has her and her class in its grasp. 

But the class is large; the curriculum requires a 
long list of subjects to be taught separately; spe- 
cial teachers are numerous; principals are obliged 
to demand attention to distracting numbers of 
regulations, and are always fearful that if teach- 
ers—the best—venture a hair’s breadth from the 


‘specified path (e. g. to give by word of mouth and 


other natural methods these beginnings of useful 
knowledge at the ‘‘ psychological moment ’’—just 
when and as they would be successfully given) 
the proportion of the class prepared for promotion 
will be too small. 

Each day, school is, for the teacher’s mind, a 
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race, a maze: discouragement comes too often to 
be salutary even for teachers. There isn’t time 
enough between the waves to ‘‘ bob up serenely. ’ 
The prolonged strain breeds weakness and disgust 
—self-disapproval, helplessness for good work. 

And all the subjects on the list are the sufferers. No 
subject can be taught with the deliberation, the 
thoughtfulness, or the spirit that teachers should 
have at their command. Individuality has been 
squeezed out of the teachers. The much-talked- 
of and absolutely necessary personality—where 
goes it? here it has no encouragement, no breath. 

The longer the list (after the first few subjects) 
the worse the conditions for good teaching. With 
classes so large—fully twice too large, are they 
not?—the list of subjects should the more care- 
fully be kept short. 

Has Mr. Maxwell considered all this and much 
more? Probably he has; yet he, perhaps, has not 
full and intimate knowledge of the life, the at- 
mosphere, in most of the primary school-rooms. 
Has he relatives among the primary teachers— 
or many personal friends who give him frank ac- 
counts of the work and their discoveries and be- 
liefs about it? Can he go—or can he send some 
of the best teachers that he knows—for, say, 
thirty days into as many different primary rooms, 
and then into each of, perhaps, six rooms for 
several consecutive days, remaining thru the 
school hours? Of course, only by slow, close study 
can the workings of a very full curriculum be 
realized, —if it can by any means other than years 
of studious teaching in elementary grades. 

In these grades the conbination of conditions— 
e. g. large classes, many subjects taught, short 
acquaintance of pupils with each teacher—causes, 
as a rule, a rigidity and monotony of behavior 
which is hard on body, morals, and mind. It 
shuts off natural, free, vigorous thought, to say 
nothing of expression of thought. Before effec- 
tive teaching can go on, perfect ease of mind must 
be inspired. Imagine yourself doing this. Indeed, 
a friendliness with each individual child is neces- 
sary before he will be truly reached by your in- 
struction in any subject. Personally, he is not to 
be ignored. He is not to be misunderstood. He 
must not be dazed. Those things hurt, badly, for 
life; but the first result is to take benefit out of 
your instruction. 

It is foolish to attempt here reminders of diffi- 
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cult conditions that exist and could not be changed 
as quickly as could the length of the curriculum. 
Such reminders would have to be too scanty to 
assist any one not in the work to a good idea of it. 
To gain that it is necessary to seek much farther 
than this page,—to question and ponder whether 
it is better in large classes of little children to 
have many good subjects or to have a very few at 
a time, that teachers may aim for a careful, 
friendly, moral sort of school-life, with a dignity 
about it yet with much informality and much fun. 

They would be queer teachers who in daily com- 
panionship with children did not try hard and find 
ways to give the beginnings of knowledge in Mr. 
Maxwell’s essential subjects if there were time 
and opportunity. But, crowd the subjects into 
a curriculum and there is not time or a a a 


A Complaint. 


In my reading of THE JOURNAL for a good many 
years I have been impressed by the broad spirit 
that pervaded it; it has always stood for progress. 
But are we really and truly progressing? That is 
a question I have been often asking myself during 
the past year or two. The object of the schools is 
betterment of the children; upon that all agree; this 
is to be brought about by teachers—let us bear that 
in mind. Then the whole burden lies on their 
shoulders, and the great question will be, ‘“‘How can 
the teachers be aided to discharge their duties?” 

This, it seems to me, is forgotten, and in its 
place comes the attempt to set certain tasks for 
the teacher to do, and have them performed, hit 
or miss. To state the point a little more clearly, I 
will say that the board of superintendents fail to 
aid the teachers; at least, there are a great many 
of us who think so. 

I believe the great majority are faithful and 
competent workers, but they feel as if under sus- 
picion. Now and then a complaint is made against 
a teacher, and if the teacher attempts to see 
Superintendent Maxwell to get his advice or sug- 
gestion she is told to state the matter in writing; 
if she does this she receives a letter stating that 
she must settle with her principal. But she can not 
do this, for she is at odds with this person; one in 
authority is needed to say the proper thing to both. 

We ought to do our work with more pleasure 
than we do. Can THE JOURNAL suggest a — 

New York City. : F. F. F 





Departmental Program for Grades V to VI.—Forestville School, Chicago. 
The program for grades III to IV will be found on page 454.—Grades VII and VIII will be given next week. 























en Room 7 ___ Room 8 Room 9 Room 10 Room 11 
6TH GRADE 6TH GRADE 6TH GRADE 5TH GRADE 5TH GRADE 

9:00-9:30 ......+0 Arithmetic 7........ Literature 8........ Drawing or Sc’nce 10/German 11...... ... Geography 9 
9:30-10:00 ........ ROBSON (52.05 560020 Litesature 11....... Drawing or Sc’nce 9/German 9........... Geography 10 
10:00-10:30 ....... English: 8..<......4- Biteratune: 7 066.60 Drawing or Sc’nce 8/Music 10............ Singing or History 11 
10:30-10:45 ....... BS OO AB ec) io, 2\os'saorvin o'al| ieicierejncielsiemyee-ciaxisinislcg LCE ES eCOnr tre (SUCCUC OCC CTOCC COUT Recess 
10:45-11:00 ....... IMIEMOEY. 75 a .:0.0:0:0;5 <0 StUAY Siinc.ccennices Miscellaneous 9..... Miscellaneous 10....|Written Work 11 
47200-19230 .......655 PON PNEN Oy 25:4: 15518 Arithmetic 8........ Drawing or Sc’nce 7\German 10.......... Study 11 
11:30-12:00 ....... RUE ciate. oc cetsiele ss MAB 1G 10s es8eiscvecerveraieve Reading Wx. is.c0ssie2 Arithmetic 10....... Arithmetic 11 

P. M. 
DG) io (Ore English 11......... Literature 10. ..... Arithmetic 9........ German Ss sis:<.0is.06% Geography 7 
1:45-2:10 .......6- BONPLISH 10. 66:0:6..6:07616 Literature 9........ Drawing or Sc’nce 11/German 7........... Geography 8 
2:10-2:20) .6<i000 sic BROCE 5055.5: 61016. 0\5:0-0: 0) ¢10)| 0 siaiecose tieieyelsiel sisi oneisiessisie POOR che a. 5s cise Salis cieid wie ib ow wii deisiseiiaiase Recess 
PALSY. IERIE ORIO fi Sa (OOOO aOT CUB oie s 0 deltas oe AGRON Do 0is.ci5o oeoee SUC IOs s <as6 01-54 Geography 11 
DSBS: sc ese weiss EAINONY. 6 5200 30 yosies Reading 8 .......... SHUG WO ee 5 sinict se <2 = Reading 10.......... Reading 11 




















Teachers do not change rooms in this group. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The anniversary of the founding of the 
Hampton Institute at Hampton Va., will 
be celebrated during the first week in 
May. Northern visitors returning from 
the Southern Educational Conference at 
Columbia, S. C., are invited to attend. 


The spring meeting of the Hudson River 
Teachers’ Association will hold its session 
on May 6, 1905, in the high school build- 
ing at Athens, N. Y. The program as 
announced, promises to be of unusual 
interest. Several prominent educatcrs 
will be present; among them, Second As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education E. A. 
Goodwin. 

There were one thousand teachers pres- 
ent at the fourteenth annual meeting of 
the Louisiana Teachers’ Association held 
in Alexandria, April 6,7, and 8. This 
was the first time that the association has 
ever been held in the spring. Itis be- 
lieved that this attendance, in proportion 
to the number of teachers employed in 
the state, places Louisiana high on the 
list for the whole country. Among the 
chief attractions of the program were 
Wickliffe Rose of Peabody Teachers’ 
college, Nashville; Principal Arnold Tomp- 
kins,of the Chicago normal school; State 
Supt. W. W. Stetson,of Maine, and State 
Supt. J. B. Aswell, of Louisiana. In- 
structive conferences were held,astron: 

and practicable movement was launche 
for the stamping out of illiteracy in the 
state, and the organization of the as- 
sociation was greatly strengthened. B. 
C. Caldwell, of the State Normal school 
at Natchitoches, was elected president 
for the coming year, and the next place 
of meeting will be Baton Rouge. 


A friend of the negro of the South 
recently gave $10,000 to the Hampton 
Institute and a similar amount to the 
Tuskezee school, for the purpose of im- 
proving the rural schools. 


Ralph Willard of Watertown, N. Y., 
has been selected for the Rhodes scholar- 
ship. Mr. Willard is a graduate of Ho- 
bart college, class of 1904. He is assist- 
ant instructor in history at Cornell uni- 
versity. Henry H. Rowland, Harvard, 
1996, was appointed alternate. 


Tne Henry County (Tenn.) Teachers’ 
Association at its recent monthly session 
discussed the following program: ‘‘The 
Needs of Our Country Rchools,”” by D. 
C. Barton, W. B. Jones. and M. E. Do- 
ran; ‘‘The Value of Teachers’ Meet- 
ings,’’ by Supt. J. S. Routan; ‘‘ Method 
of Teaching English,’’ by Miss Brans- 
ford. After the discussions Dr. A. E. 
Boothe spoke on ‘‘The Personality of 
Teachers,’’ followed by address by Rev. 
G. T. Sullivan. The next meeting of the 
association will be held on June 3. 


On Tuesday afternoon, May 2, there 
will be a public hearing on the shorter 
school day, at the hall of the board of 
education. 


The legislature of West Virginia in a 
recent session, failed to live up to its op- 
—* regarding school matters. 

he most important measure failed to 
gain the governor’s signature. The bill 
provided for a six months’ term and for 
a supplementary fund to aid the weaker 
districts. 


Gift for Veteran Teacher. 


At the recent fifty-second meeting and 
reunion of the Bridgewater, Mass., Nor- 
mal association, Prin. Albert G. Boyden 
was presented with a testimonial con- 
sisting of $700 in gold. 

The gift had been subscribed bya large 
number of graduates of the school and 
came as a great surprise to the venera- 
ble teacher. Mr. Boyden is seventy- 
eight years of age. He is a graduate of 
the normal school, and has been its prin- 
cipal since 1860. 


Increased Funds for Arkansas. 


assembly. 
and district schools. 
the legislature has done for their pub 
the present school law. 

at the general election next September. 


ing the measure and calls upon all who 


In and Around 
The Shorter Day. 


As the discussion regarding shorter 
hours in the first year classes continues 
it appears that superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers agree that the course of 
study should be modified. 

There is a difference of opinion, how- 
ever, just where the modification should 
be made. Some want the essentials to have 
more time; others believe that the less 
essential — should be a 
during the early years and the school day 
shortened. 

Thruout the discussion it has been 
thought that the board of superintendents 
is unwilling to modify theeourse. ‘‘ This 
is not so,’’ declares the Globe, ‘‘The 
board has been contending that nochange 
should be made until the course has been 
given a sufficient trial. At the end of 
the first year it reduced the time allotted 
to the non-essentials and apportioned the 
time saved to unassigned time, suggest- 
ing that it be devoted to English or math- 
ematics.’’ Regarding the question of 
the shorter day, the board of superin- 
tenjents is said to be opposed to it. 


Freedom in the Work. 


Ina letter to the New York Times a writ- 
er who signs himself ‘‘ Investigator ’’ has 
ably refuted the sweeping statement 
that the city gives its youngest children 
into the charge of ignorant, unexperi- 
enced, and incompetent teachers. Ina 
visit to a school where the pupils were lit- 
tle children the writer declares that the 
children were ideally taught. In describ 
ing the methods employed by the 
teacher, he says: 

The teacher, turning tospeak with her 
visitors, did not ieave the children in 
doubt between inclination and duty ,but 
said to them, ‘‘ You may whisper.’’ They 
joined hands across the aisles in different 

arts of the room and sang ‘‘ See-Saw’’ 
in a half dozen keys for a moment or two, 
when she was ready to claim their atten- 
tion again, and had it immediately. 

A writing lesson followed, and the re- 
sults were beautiful. Aftera period of 
physical exercise, when the signal to sit 
was given, one little fellow leaped into 
the air and turned once about before 
thumping into his seat with a bang. Yet 
the teacher was able to command imme- 
date attenticn with a whisper. She has 
complete control of the restless little mor- 
tals, without repressing their freedom to 
live, because she knows how to live with 
them on their own plane of emotions and 
interests, and to lead them equally in 
play and study. 

The teacher has been in the work about 
ten years, and is a graduate of the New 
York normal college. She is allowed a 

ood deal of freedom as to method and 
evice, provided she ‘‘gets results.’’ 
The district superintendent and the 
principal are just now favoring her in- 
troduction of a new system for the 

teaching of reading, by which the children 
pick out their first vocabulary from the 


nursery rhymes with which they are al- 





A resolution calling for a constitutional 
amendment has recently been passed 
by both houses of the Arkansas general 
It provides for an increased 
levy of taxes for the support of state 
They say in Arkan- 
sas that this is one of the best —— 

ic 


school system since the original draft of 
The amendment will come up for vawe 


The Arkansas School Journal is support- 


are interested in the advancement of ed- 
ucation in the state to ‘‘get busy.”’ 


State Supt. John H. Hinemen of Ar- 
kansas has announced that the depart- 
ment of public instruction has selected 
‘Common Sense Didactics’’ as a basis 
for examinations on the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching, beginning with the 
questions used in June, 1905, Hon.tHen- 
ry Sabin is the author and Supt. Hine- 
mon further states that this is one of 
the best text-books on modern pedagogy 
published. He expects its use will uplift 
and improve the teaching force in his 
state. : 


New York City. 


ready familiar. Teacher and children 
are fairly reveling in this work, and the 
parents are beginning to inquire what 
new method it is that is sending their 
children thru their books at home for 
the pons they are learning from at 
school. 

So much has been written about the 
hide-bound mechanism of the New York 
schools that itseems high time that this 
— side of the story should be pub- 
ished. 


Examination of Kindergartens. 


City Superintendent Maxwell calls at- 
tention to a correction regarding the ex- 
amination for kindergarten license to be 
held May 1 and 2. No person is eligible 
for this Sort who is not over eighteen 
and less than thirty-six years of age. 


School of Fine Arts for Columbia. 


Plans are under way for a School of 
Fine Arts for Columbia university. In 
a recent letter to Frederick Dielman, 
president of the National Academy of De- 
sign, President Butler said: ; 

“* Columbia university is ready and will- 
ing to bear its part in the creation of a 
great school of fine arts of the highest 
grade inthe City of New York. It is 
my hope that sucha schoolcan be brought 
into existence by the co-operation of ex- 
isting institutions in a manner that will 

rove most effective and satisfactory. I 
love in mind co-operation between the 
university and the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art on the one hand and between the 
university and the Academy of Design 
on the other. I would have the co-opera- 
tion between the university and the mu- 
seum take the form of building up at the 
museum collection which shall have ed- 
ucational as well as exhibition value,and 
that shall be used for educational as 
well as for exhibition purposes. ~ 

‘“T would have university lectures upon 
the history of art, both in general and in 
its special forms, upon archeology and 
upon inscriptions, held at the museum in 
the presence of the objects themselves, 
by the best expert teachers and scholars 
that the university can obtain. I would 
have the university itself organize care- 
fully and develop its instruction in the 





Rheumatism 
Does not let. go of you 
when you apply lotions or 
liniments. It simply loosens 
its hold for a while. Why? 
Because to get, rid of it you 
must correct. the acid con- 
dition of the blood on which 
it, depends. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has cured thousands. 
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principles of esthetics, in the history of 
art as an element in civilization, and 
in all the auxiliary subjects which con- 
tribute to the information appropriate to 
the making ofa scholarly artist. 

‘‘On the other hand, it seems to me 
quite clear that the history of art educa- 
tion shows that artists can only be made 
by artists,and that the personal contact 
between pupil and master, which was so 
effective anelement in the development 
of the artists of the Middle Ages, is the 
secret of the process. To this end I pro- 
pose the formal co-operation of the uni- 
versity and the Academy of Design, in 
order that the arts of painting,sculpture, 
and decoration may be taught as uni- 
versity subjects, in a university atmos- 
phere, by the best masters of painting, 
sculpture, and decoration, selected, as 
they have been by their gn oeragene ve in 
the academy, because of their achieve- 
ments anc their talent. I have in mind 
a detailed plan by which it would be 
— to effect this co-operation with 

ut little delay and without interfering 
in the least with the historical continuity 
or with theidentity of theacademy. * * * 

‘‘The university has, after nearly three 
years of careful study, just announced a 
plan for the reorganization of its depart- 
ment of architecture which involves the 
application here on American soil of the 
atelier system which has proved so suc- 
cessful in Italy and in France. This 
department of architecture would natur- 
ally be included in any school of fine arts 
that we may build up. Our plans, in 
their entirety involve professorships of 
cane | sculpture,and of decoration. 

here could these b2 found or provided 
so appropriately as in the Aca 6! of 
Design? If such a scheme as I have 
outlined were approved, and if funds for 
building were available, the university 
would be able to go forward with the 
project at once, and the building sug- 
gested would be ready foruse at the 
opening of the academic year, in Septem- 
ber, 1906. ’’ 


Eligible List for License No I. 


The new eligible list for license No. 1. 
has been announced. In all, 371 candi- 
dates received ratings,and of this number 
322 were women and forty-nine were 
men. The highest standing was won by 
Miss Mary K. O’Connor of the Brooklyn 
Training School, her rating being 89.25. 
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Maurice A, Garfinkle led the men with 
87.14 per cent. 

The best work in the examination was 
done by the graduates of the Brooklyn 
training school, who comprise more than 
seventy-five per cent. of those who have 
ratings higher than seventy-four. Of 
the t twenty women sixteen were 
froin the Brooklyn training school, three 
from the New York training school, and 
one from the Cortlandt normal school. 
The Normal college girl who stood high- 
est ranked thirtieth. Of the first ten men 
on thelist eight were from City college 
and two from the Jamaica normal 
school. 


Licenses Granted. 


The board of examiners recently an- 
nounced that licenses have been 
to the following persons: Assistants, 
high schools—Charles H. Larks, English, 
70.3; Edward Hollander, mathematics, 
79.6; Ethel Cooke, biology, 84.33; Mabel 
Chesley, English 79. Substitute, Elizabeth 
Roberts, biology; William Hendrie, book- 
keeping; Lucy Barrangen, mathematics; 
Elizabeth Roberts, Latin; Carolyn Win- 
ward, clerical assistant. 

Elementary schools—graduating class— 
Mary Duncan, 70.05; German—Julius 
Blume, 87.5; Joseph Beha, 80.5; M. Mor- 
rell, 77; Harry Wiener and Nathan Wolf, 
72; Mrs. Grace Wood,80.5; Mabel Bailey, 
79.5; Alice Tabor 70. Substitutes—Ger- 
man, Hugo Fensler; cooking, Jessie 
Child, Anastasia Kelley, Dorothy Lillie 
and Edith Wetherill; regular substitutes, 
Lisa Armstrong, Ada Ash, Mary Carney, 
Mary Gray, Mary Hayes,Grace Holihan, 
Cecilia Langfur, Rebecca Marcus, Lava- 
lette McCann, Mabel Noulthrop, Elva 
Murray, Lida Priest, Mabel Rice, Florence 
Scott, and Anna Van Dam. Licenses 
extended to cover boroughs indicated 
—Emily Arnold, permanent No. 1. Queens 
and Flora Holting, permanent head of 
department, Manhattan, Bronx, Queens, 
and Richmond. 


Burton Holmes. 


The fourth travel-talk by this cele- 
brated lecturer dealt with the Russian 
empire. The pictures were numerous 
and fine. Mr. Holmes traveled over the 
trans-Siberian railroad a distance of 
over 6,000 miles requiring forty-seven 
davs. He describes the country and 
people so as to hold the attention. 
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At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the board of education, Wed- 
nesday, April 19, $400,000 was appro- 
priated for various alterations and im- 
provements of school buildings. 


Several students of the School of Dec- 
orative and Applied Art will complete 
their course in the normal art course 


-with a European trip, under the direc- 


tion of Wm. M. Chase. 

The yearly exhibit will be made May 
19, 20, and 21, at the New York School 
of Art, 57 West 57th street. There will 
also be an exhibit of handicraft work at 
the regular studios of the school, 76 
West 55th street. 

By the special invitation of Miss Elea- 
nor Hewitt, a small exhibition of draw- 
ings from the school will be made at 
ooper Union during its annual recep- 
tion the first week in June. 


The Rev. A. P. Doyle, C. S. P., head 
of the new Roman Catholic Mission 
House at Washington, D. C., is visiting 
eastern seminaries to obtain students 
for the Mission House. 

The House was opened last October. 
It cost $250,000. Archbishop Farley is 
chairman of the board of directors. Of 
the fund of $250,000 to defray the expen- 
ses of the institution, $75,000 has been 
collected. 


Obituary. 


The funeral services of Wilbur F. Hud- 
son on Wednesday April 12, at the Luth- 
eran church, 72nd street and Madison 
avenue, Manhattan, were most impres- 
sive. The entire school of which Mr. 
Hudson was principal joined with his 
many friends in the ceremonies. 

Mr. Hudson was born in New York in 
1839, and was graduated with the class 
of 1859 from City college. Immediately 
after his graduation he began his long 
life of teaching in the boys’ grammar 
school No. 18. Later he was transferred 
to No. 53, returning to No. 18 in 1868, as 
its principal. For twenty-six years Mr. 
Hudson remained as principal of No. 18, 
coming to No. 6 when the new building 
was completed. 

In his long service of fifty years this 
beloved principal and teacher has crowned 
a life-time of devotion and splendid ef- 
fort. He was above everything else 

ractical, always ready to adopt new 
ideas only when those ideas appealed to 

Continued on page 468, 
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Summer Schools. 


A portion of the list of summer schools has been omitted 
this week for lack of available space. 


Beginning May 15, six weeks.—summer session of the Mon- 
tana State Normal college, at Dillon, Montana. Address, 
President, H. H. Swan, Dillon, Montana. 

May 29.—July 1.—Normal music course and summerschool, 
Baptist Collegiate institute. Address, A. W. Tate, New- 
ton, Ala. 

June 19.—July 28.--Summer session, under auspices of 
Denver Normal and Preparatory school. Address, Princi- 
pal Fred Dick, A. M., Denver, Colo. 

June 26.—Aug. 4.—Summer session, University of Cali- 
— Address, Recorder of the Faculties, Berkeley, 

alif. 

June 26.—July 21.—Summer Term State Normal school. 
Address, Prin. E. D. Murdaugh, Frostburg, Md. 

June 19.—Eight weeks.—Summer Latin School of Drake 
ere: Address, CharlesO. Denny, A. M., Des Moines, 

owa. 

June 19.—Seven weeks.—Summer session, Lincoln insti- 
tute. Address, President B. F. Allen, Jefferson city, Mo. 

July 5 to August 27.—Summer session of the Kindergar- 
ten Training school, Grand Rapids, Mich. Address, Miss 
Nellie Austin, secretary, 23 Fountain st. 

July 10.—Aug. 19.—New Jersey Training school for 
feeble-minded girls and boys. Summer school for teachers. 
Address, Supt. E. R. Johnstone, Vineland; N. J. 

July 6.—August 3.—Summer session, Mechanics institute, 
Dept. of Industrial arts. July 10 to July 22, Dept. manual 
training for teachers. Address, Eugene C. Colby, or Wm. 
W. Murray, 55 Plymouth ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

July 10.—August 18.—Special Normal Art and Design 
course, School of Decoration and applied Art. 27 West 67th 
st., New York city. 

Opens May 29. Summer school of the State Normal 
school, Peru, Nebr. Address, J. W. Crabtree, Peru, Nebr. 

July 25-26-27. Tennessee state Teachers association will 
meet at Monteagle, Tenn. Pres, P. L. Harned; Secretary, 
W. L. Lawrence, Guthrie, Kentucky. 

The Western Summer School of the American Institute of 
Normal Methods. At the College of Music, Northwestern 
university, Evanston, III. 

The Eastern Summer School of the American Institute of 
Normal Methods, at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, Mass. 
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Address for further information regarding both schouls, 
Robert Foresman, Manager Department of Music, Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 85 5th Ave., New York city, or Frank D. 
Farr, Business Manager, Western Summer School, 378 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 

June 20-July 28.—Summer school of the South, at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Address P. P. Claxton, superintendent, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

June 26-August 4.—Michigan State Normal college sum- 
mer school, at Ypsilanti, Mich. Address, Pres. L. H. Jones, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

June-August.—The Virginia summer school of methods. 
Address, E. C. Glass, director, Lynchburg, Va. 

July 6-28.—The Connecticut Agricultural college summer 
—, , Rufus W. Stimson, A. M., B. D., president, Storrs, 

onn. 

July 8-Aug. 18.—The Chautauqua summer schools, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 

July 10 to August 12.—Dartmouth summer school. Ad- 
dress, Thomas W. D. Worthen, A. M., director of summer 
school, Hanover, N. H. nee 

July 11—Marthas Vineyard summer institute. 
William A. Mowry, Ph. D., Hyde Park, Mass. . 

Beginning July 11.—The Champlain summer school, Cliff 
Haven, N. Y. Address, Rev. Thomas MeMillian, C.S. P. 

July 11-July 27.—The new school of methods in public 
school music, at the Whitney International School of Music, 
246 Huntington avenue, Boston, Mass. Address, American 
Book Company, Washington Square, New York City. 

July 24 to August 5.—National summer school, Portland, 
Oregon. Address Ginn & Company, Chicago, Ill. _ : 

Aug. 6-Aug. 19.—The new school of methods in_ public 
school music, at the Abraham Lincoln center, Oakland 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Chicago, Ill. Address, 
American Book’ Company, Washington Square, New York 
City. 

fiake university summer school. Address, W. F. Barr, 
Drake university, Des Moines, Iowa 

July 6-Aug. 16.—New York university summer school, 
University Heights, New York City. Address, Prof. Les- 
lie J. Tompkins, Registrar. 

July 7-Aug. 17-—Columbia university summer school. 
Address the registrar, Columbia university, New York city. 

July 6-Aug. 17.—Yale university summer school of arts 
and sciences. Pres. Arthur Twining Hadley, LL. D. _Di- 
rector, Prof. E. Herschey Sneath, New Haven, Conn. 

July 7-Aug. 16.—Cornell university summer school, Ithaca, 
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him for their intrinsic worth. His long 
life had developed clear and fixed views 
regarding educational questions, and so 
broadened the horizon that he was ever 
ready to investigate and adopt new sug- 
gestions. 

These rare qualities of mind and heart 
appealed to his associates, and for man 
years he was president of the New Yor 
Teachers’ association, in the organiza- 
tion of which he was one of the prime 
movers. Not only were his days filled 
with his duties as principal of No. 6, but 
for several years he held the post as 
principal of the New York evening high 
school. 

New York educational centers will 
miss this time-honored veteran from 
their councils. The army of young peo- 
ple who have felt the influence and in- 
spiration of his presence join with his 
bereaved family in their sorrow and 
sense of infinite loss. 

Direct exposure to the sun’s rays, em- 
ployment in or living in hot and poorly 
ventilated offices, workshops, or rooms 
are among the most proli ific causes of 





headache in summer time, as well as of |, 


heat exhaustion and sunstroke. For 
these headaches and the nausea which 
often accompanies them, antikamnia 
tablets will be found to afford prompt 
relief and can be safely given. The 
adult dose is two tablets. 


Literary Items. 


For a person who wishes to make a 
thoro study of present-day political and 
economic — The Political Science 
Quarterly (Ginn & Co.) is one of the 
best aids of which we know. The arti- 
cles are by wellknown thinkers and show 
evidence of muchresearch. The March 
number has two articles that will excite 
special interest just now—‘‘ The Scottish 

hurch Case,”’ by John Davidson, and 
“‘“ Russia’s Struggle with Autocracy, ” by 
V. G. Simkhovitch. In *‘ Police Remov- 
als and the Courts,’’ Clay Lawrence 
deals with some peculiar conditions in 
New York City, and in ‘‘ Suffrage Limi- 
tations in the South,’’ Francis G. Caffey 
discusses one of the live political problems 
of the United States. 


Some very amusing stories of the new 
uses to which the telephone is put in 
Iowa are told inthe April World’ Work. 
Here are three: 

Nearly every day some one invents or 
discovers a new use for it. One day the 
girlat ‘‘ central’’ received this message: 
“*Hello! Say, central, I have put the re- 
ceiver of the ’phone in the baby’s cra- 
dle, and if she wakes up and cries, call 
meup at number seventy-one.”’ 

It must have been an unusually absent- 
minded woman who sent in the message: 
‘‘Oh, central, ring me up in fifteen min- 
utes, so that I won’t forget to take the 
bread out of theoven.”’ 

If some one finds it necessary to take 
a night train, the operator at the ex- 
change will receive some such message 
as this: ‘‘Central, ring me up a half an 
hour before the 2:17 train in the morn- 
ing. See if it’s late before you call me, 
please. ”’ 

The myth of the mighty wrestler An- 
tzus who renewed his strength every 
time he came in contact with the ground 
finds constant exemplification in these 
modern days. The multitudes mewed up 
in the cities degenerate physically and 
morally unless they come in contact 
with Mother Earth, with-her flowers and 
trees and singing birds. It is a good 
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Shake Into Your Shoe« 
Allen's Foot=Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures painful, swollen, 
smarting. nervous feet, and instant 
takes the sting out of corns an 
bunions. {it’s the greatest 
comfort discovery of the 
age. Allen’s Foot <a? 
fitting or new shoes feeleasy, It is 
a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, 
aching feet. We have over 30,000 
testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. 
Sold by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 
%c. Do not accept any substi- 
tute. Sent by mail for25c.instamps. 


(ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


ists everywhere, 
7 FREE, Add 
) ALLEN 8S. OLMSTE 


{ Mention th: 











rw" 





8 paper. } 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. ; / 

Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; itis fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
Placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. en 
youare buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prices will 

roveanindvcement. Also, remember we chal- 
lenge comparison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding 6 Bros 


Largest manufacturers in the world of officia) 
athletic goods. 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopee - Mass 








A Skin of Beauty isa Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'’S 


ji OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream "Linh 


Removes Tan 


oth 
» Rash 
and Skin dis- 
fj, eases, and every 
fj,. blemish on beau- 
) ty,and defies de- 
tection. On its 
virtues it has 
stood the test of 
56 years—no oth- 
er has—and is so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is proper 
lymade. Accept 
no counterfeit of 
similar name, 
J The distin- 
guished Dr. L. A. 
Sayre said to a lady of the haut-ton (a patient): “As you 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least ha ‘ul of all the Skin preparations.” One bot- 
tle will tast six months using it every day. «OU- 
RAUD’s POUDRE SUBTILE removes su- 
perfluous hair without injury to the skin. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, wees 
87 Great Jones Street, New ork. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the‘ United States, Canada, and Europe. 
lso found in New York City at kK. H. Macy’s, Wana- 
maker‘s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. Beware 
of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proot 
@f any one selling the same. 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


No_ other 





Purifies as well 
as beautifies the 


skin, 
vosmetic like it. 








BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


2 i ze et - gga 
eekly service. mos 
Steamer every Week Day | delightful trip of about 24 


all year round. hours. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMHSIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 291-222 Union 


308 Congress Street, 


sign that love for country life is grow- 
ing; it is the hope of our nation. Hence 
the demand for such publications as the 
Garden Magazine (Doubleday, Page & 
Co.) The May number is only the fourth 
one issued, and yet the publishers are 
astounded at the jump in circulation. It 
is not necessary to go into detail as to 
|contents. It relates to the arrangement 
| of gardens and the raising of vegetables, 
|fruits, and flowers. The magazine is 
beautifully illustrated and artistically 
printed. 





The Journal of Geography has announc- 
ed four new associate editors,—Supt. W. 
W. Rupert of Pottstown, Pa.; Supt. 
James A. Barr of Stockton, Cal.; Supt. 
W. N, Clifford of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
and Superviser R. H. Whitbeck of the 
model school of the Normal school, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


The second number of Vol. I. of the 
Educational Herald and Current Maga- 
zine has been received. The new maga- 
zine is attractive in make-up, is printed 
on good paper, and announces that its 
mission is to arouse interest in the higher 
education of the farmer, the man of 
business, and the teacher. It is pub- 
lished by the Herald Publishing Co., 
Lima, Ohio. 


The directors of the Old South Work 
in Boston have just added their series 
of Old South Leaflets the chapter from 
the report of Commodore Perry which 
gives the account of his first landing in 
Japan and his reception by the high 
officials representing the emperor. It is 
No. 151 of the valuable series, which is 
now so large and which furnish our people 
so many valuable historical documents 
otherwise not easily accessible, for the 
mere cost of printing, five cents a copy. 








Reduced Rates to Pacific Coast 
Points. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Levis 
and Clark Exposition and Various 
Conventions. 


On account of the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
position, at Portland, Ore., June 1 to 
October 15, and various conventions to 
be held in cities on the Pacific coast dur- 
ing the summer, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road company will sell round-trip tickets 
on specifled dates, from all stations on 
its lines, to San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, April 9 to September 27; to Port- 
land, Seattle, Tacoma, Victoria, Van- 
couver, and San Diego, May 22 to Sep- 
tember 27, at greatly reduced rates. 

For dates of sale and specific informa- 
tion concerning rates and routes, consult 
nearest ticket agent. 





The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of FE. L. 
Kellogg & Co. will be held at the office of the corpora- 
tion, 86.61 East Ninth Street, inthe city of New York, 
on Tuesday thesecond day of May, 195, at eleven o’ctock 
in the forenoon, for the purpose of electing directors 
and inspectors of election for the ensuing year, and for 
the transaction of such other business as may properly 
come before the meeting. 

J. I. CHARLOUIS, Secretary. 
Dated New York, April, 11, 1908. 





“Trust Thyself; 


every heart vibrates to that 
iron string.” If you have 
confidence in your ability to 
succeed as a seller, the rewards 
are equal to the difficulties to 
be overcome—if you have the 
art of persuading others, and 
can give satisfactory ref- 
erences as to your character 
and ability, it might be to 
your advantage to write me. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Ageneies, 
The Mutual Life insurance Company ef New York, 
32 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


ENEELY & CO. 
Ms ehopis tee BELLS 


The Finest, Hig 












f= 


CLYDE LINE 


T FLORIDA 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 
The “Clyde Line’’ is the favorite route 
between NEw YORK, BosTon, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and EASTERN Pornts, and CHARLES- 
TON, S.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., makin 
direct connection for all points South an 
Bonthwest . 2. 2. + © «© © * 

,. Fast Modern Steamships 
and Superior Service 
THEo. G. Ecrr,G.M. Wma. P.CiyDE& Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 





@ 








“ISA | 
#hose who have 
in house-cleaning: 





Pier 35 East River, NEW YORK, Phone 800 Orchard 


is like magic.Try a 


*\ oi 












used: 
know its service 
cake ofiratonce 
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Pears 


“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 


There’s no pre- 
ventive so good as 
Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1789. 


SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY... 


ae 





Cy 
TO THE 


CITIES AND RESORTS 
OF THE SOUTH 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED. 
Daily, except Sunday, 
NEW YORK and ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Two other fast trains daily. 
Washington and Southwestern Limited. 


New York Office, 271 & 1185 Broadway. 
ALEX. S. THWEATT, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, New York. 
S. H. HARDWICK, P.T.M., 
W. H. TAYLOE, G.P.A., 
Washington, D. C. 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
for sale, will also be forwarded if desired 


J. W. White 
~ General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 
. TONS 7 == A sure 
RIDDER'S PASTILLES, soie: =: Asthma, 
STOWELL &CO., Mfrs,  Ghariestown, Mass. 





































Teachers’ Examinations in Chicago. 


_ Au examination of candidates for certificates to teach 
in the Chicago public schools will be held in that city 
on June ind 27, 195. These certificates are given 
only on examination. A circular giving full particulars 
as to the requirements for each certificate will be sent 
to any applicant on request made to the Superinten- 
dent of Schools 

Teachers who wish to take these examinations should 
write at once to the Superintendent of Schools, in order 
that he may have an opportunity of examining the cre- 
dentials of the candidates and sending a card of admis- 
sion to the examination. 
The salary schedule is briefly as follows: 
Principal 1 tary schools, $1,200 to $2,500 per 


T ary $550 to $1,000 per an- 


num. 

Teachers in high schools, $850 to $2,000 per annum. ‘ 
Teachers in kindergartens are paid at the same rate as 
elementary teachers. Teachers of household arts, 
teachers of manual training teachers of physica] cul- 
ture, and teachers of the deaf are paid in advance of 
the regular schedule for el tary teachers. Teachers 
of Latin or German in the elementary schools, and 
teachers in charge of eighth grade rooms, are paid in 
advance of the regular schedule. e 

The following is a brief stat t of the require- 
ments for admission to the examination: : 

Official credentials containing all the information 
required of the candidate must be filed with the Super- 
intendent of Schools before a card of admission to the 
examinations wil] be issued. If possible, these creden- 
tials should be filed at least three weeks before the 
date of the examination. 





1 + Seoul 


annum. 
hers in 











a 


HEADACHE 


‘My father had been a sufferer from sick headache 
for the last twenty-five years and never found any 
relief until he began taking your Cascarets. Since 
he has begun taking Cascarets he has never had 
the headache. They have entirely cured him. 
Cascarets do what you recommend them to do. I 
will give you the privilege of using his name.” 
E.M. Dickson, 1120 Resiner St., W. Indianapolis, Ind. 





Best For 
The Bowels 





T CANDY CATHARTIC 
uy WORK WHILE YOU, Seege 





Pleasant, Pa)atable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good 
Never Sicken, Weaken or G , 10c, 50c. * 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet pnt ooo 





An examination in any subject may include q 
as to methods of teaching. i el 
Candidates who take the examination for principals 
of elementary schools, or teachers in high schools, or 
an equivalent examination, must attain a general aver- 
age of 80 per cent., with no subject below 50; candidates 
in other examinations must attain a general average of 
75 per cent., with no mark below 50. 
andidates for admission to the examination must 
present credentials showing the following: 


i. Principals of Elementary Schools 


A. Graduation from an accredited college and four 
years of successful experience in graded school work, 
two of which must have been in one and the same school 
system; or ¥ 

B. Graduation from an accredited normal school 
and six years of successful experience in graded schoo! 
work. three of which must have been in one and the 
same school system; or 

©. Eight years of successful experience in graded 
school wor, three which must have been in one and 
the same school system, 

2. Teachers in Elementary Schools and 
Teachers of German in Elementary Schools. 


A. (a) Aneducation equivalent to that indicated by 

the public high school course of Chicago; and 

b) Atleast four years of succcesful experience 
in graded school work, two of which must have been in 
one and the same school system: or 

B. Graduation from an accredited college or normal 
school, and two years of successful experience in graded 
school work in the same school system. 

3. Teachers in High ~ch»ols, 

A. Graduation from an accredited college and two 
years of successful teaching in graded schools of good 
standing; or ssa 

B. Six years’ successful teaching in secondary schools 
at least two of which must have been in one and the 
same school system. 

4. Teachers in Kindergartens 

A. An education equivalent to that indicated by 
the public high schoo] course of Chicago; an 

B. Adiploma from an accredited kindergarten train- 
ing school; and : 

©. One year of successful experience as a regularly 
assigned kindergarten teacher. 

5. Teachers of Manual Training in Fle- 
meatary Schools. 

A. An education equivalent to that indicated by the 
public high school course of Chicago; and 

B. A course in an accredited training school 
which has included at least two hundred hours of shop 
work in manual training; or 

(b) Four years of successful experience in teach- 
ing manual training. 
6. Teachers of Househo'd Arts, Cookery, 
and Sewiug. 

A. An education equivalent to that indicated by the 
public high school course of Chicago; and 

B. (a) A-course of study in an accredited training 
school which has included at least two hundred hours 
of practical work in the study of cooking or sewing; or 

(b) Four years of successful experience in teach- 
ing cooking or sewing. 
7. Teacers of the Deaf. 

A. An education equivalent to that indicated by the 
public high school course of Chicago; and | 

B. A normal course in an accredited training school 
for teachers of the deaf. 

8. Special Teachers of Drawing in Elemen- 
tary and High schools. 

A. An education equivalent to that indicated by the 
public high school course of Chicago; and 

B. (a) Completion of a two years course in an ac- 
credited art school, approximating sixty weeks of fifteen 
hours each, and two years of successful experience as a 
teacher; or 

Four years of successful experience as a 
special teacher of drawing in graded schools. 
9. Special Teachers of Physical Culture. 

A_ Aneducation equivalent to that indicated by the 
public high school course of Chicago; and 

B. (a) Completion of a one year course in physical 
culture in some accredited school in the United States, 
to be approved by the Superintendent of Schools, ap- 
proximating thirty weeks of ten hours each, and two 
years of successful experience as a teacher; or 

Four years of successful experience as a 
speciai teacher of physical culture. 
10. Family Instructors. Assistant Familv 
Instructors, Teachers of Horticulture, and 
Teachers of Military Tactics a d Gymnas- 
tics in the Parental School. 
For information write tothe Superintendent of Schools 


Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 


Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING Syrup has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YE.RS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
ERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 


WITH PER ‘OESS. SOOT 

CHILD, SO NS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 

CURE. COLIU, and is the best. remedy for 

DIARRHEA. Sold by druggists in every part of the 

world. Be sure to ask for ‘ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 

een .”? And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ottle, 





cure or your money back. 
Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 598 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


ENNEN’S 
Nk 





BORATED 
TALCUM 





Pomel mailed on receipt of 25c. 
ee —_ original), GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Dr. W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 











Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
specialty, Established 1868. Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 


ie ees S _ GREAT 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 


A Com PAN Y 





ESTABLISHED 1859 


has done more for the people 
of these United States In RE- 
DUCING the prices of 


TEAS, 
COFFEES, 
SPICES, 
GROCERIES 
* BUTTER 


than any other known concern 
In the country. Their custom. 
ers can always depend upon 
getting the 


BEST GOODS AT THE PRICES 
OF THE CHEAPEST. 


Goods are always FRESH and 
strictly PURE. Use A & P Goods 
and have a happy home. 


STORES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HEADQUARTERS, WEST AND 
VESTRY STREETS, NEW YORK. 
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EIMEK & AMEND) 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments, 
Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 


Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 








University of Chicago 


SUMMER QUARTER, JUNE 17—SEPTEMBER 1 








First Term, June li-July 17 
Second Term, July 28-September 1 
Registration for either term 
{ Instruction in ail departments of Arts, ' itera- 
ture, and Science, and in the Schools of Law, 


Medicine, Divinity, and Education. 
J Courses specially adapted to teachers. 


For circulars of information address 


The University of Chicago 
CuicaGo, ILLINOIS 














NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


658-563 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, OimecToa 





SEND FOR CATALOG 


MARIETTA COLLEGE 


MARIETTA, OHIO 





HIGH GRADE COLLEGE 
First CLASS ACADEMY 
JUNE 26 TO 


SUMMER SCHOOL iUM<t3 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER sCHOOL 
Term—From July 5 to August 12 





Instruction will be 
ee nye Ob Chemistry, 
French, German, 
History, Latin, 
Psychology. 
For information, address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, 
Director, College Hall, University of Penn. 
syivania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


588 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


and 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


abe in Architecture, Astroriomy, 
nglish and American Literatare, 

Greek, American and European 
Mathematics, Music, Physics, and 














Complete Laboratory Outfits 





Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





Teachers’ Agencies. 








VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. 
School superintendents, principals, and assistants are invited to send to us at 
once for circulars. Address 


BREWER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 














RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY scitoinc :"carcaco 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. —eeees occur right along through the yea 
Membership good until the close of the season 1 rite for circular and 2 om to-days 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager 
31 Union Square NEW YORK 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7° 4 Nee, vork 


Recommends colle ge and normal] graduates, specialists, and other kencner Lay collages. public and 
Advises parents about schools WM. O. PRATT. Manager. 


private schools. mo families 
Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


EASTERN ss 


Est.1890. Inc.1904 
Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. 
Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable; membership fee not neces- 
Bary. Now is the time toenroll. Write to- day for new Manual. 
EDWARD C. DIXON, 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 
"yr THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Largest Western Agoncr. National in its scope REGISTER NOW FOR SEPTEMBER 
POSITIONS. Year Book containing valuable intormation free. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | dest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn | sons 0. Roxen, Manager. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Department . Unstruction : Recommends Good Schools to parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. ° YOUNG LTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 


PACIFIC 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





(Fifteenth year, same manager), has 
filled hundreds of fine positions, 36 
states, at $4,000 down. Form for 
stamp. Recommends heartily. Con. 
stant demand for good teachers. 











Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 














We deal with Schoo! 























Register with the agency that is on the ground. This Agency does 
the business in the Pacific Northwest. It has located over 500 
teachers in Washington alone at $2,000.00 a year down. Write for 
1905 year book and registration vlank. B. W. BRINTNALL, Man- 
ager, 523 N. Y. Blk., Seattle, Wash. 


INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY “""ncz"” 


MASS, 
Henry M. Puiturps, Vice-President 
W. H. SARGEANT, Secretary 





Joun A. HAL, President 
Wm. W. McCuencu, 2d Vice-President 


December 31, 1904 
- $37,071,298 SURPLUS . 


. . $3,300,623 
33,770,675 INSURANCE IN FORCE 


ASSETS . 
- 182,874,119 


LIABILITIES. . 


Since its Organization the Company has Paid to it~ Policyholders in 
DEATH CLAIMS « $27,241,872.57 ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $4,494,549.00 
DIVIDENDS PAID AND CREDITED, %13,015,119.88 ; 


Policyholders received in Annual Dividends during 1904, $941,827.00 
SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


It isa pleasure to us to putin the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the anique Magazine 
EpucaTionaL FounDatTions which 1s rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pre- 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.50 a Year. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., Gi East Ninth Street, New York 
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N. E. A. 


CONVENTION 





THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 





ASBURY PARK 


NEW JERSEY 


JULY 3-7, 1905 


The Great Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


150 OR MORE PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent 
issues; all profusely illustrated > 





HAVE YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 
NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


TWO ROUTES FROM NEW YORK 


ALL RAIL LINE AND 
SANDY HOOK BOATS 


SHORTEST — QUICKEST — PICTURESQUE 


Eleven Hours of Afternoon . y Warman 
The Americanization of Paris, ‘A lezander iy ho Fora 
Summer in Winter . Minot J. Savage 
Where Blue Met Grey—Poem, "Thomas . Harbauyh 
Some Animal Models . A Julia D. Cowles 
Where Every Prospect Pleases. . ir irk Munroe 
New England Witchcraft . . . Af. imiay Taylor 
Time Defying Temples — Allen Day 
New : ork From an Air Ship a Bertha Smtth 
A King on American Soil . « fee Jy yg sod 
New Zealand ue ee £. Donne 
The Limited Express—Poem os pee Waterman 
Tent-life : .  . Sir Eawin Arnold 
The Nub End of Canada, ee Frank Yeigh 
Corraland Lasse . . ‘Minnie J Reynolas 
SantoDomingo . . . . Frederick A. Ober 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS, OR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES $1.50 





FREE Illustrated N. E. A. Folder sent to 
any address by C. M. BURT, General 
Passenger Agent, New Jersey Central, 143 Liberty 


Street, New York City. Drop us a postal. 





Can be obtained of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room No. 11A 7 East 42d Street, New York 




















**x3*« «x KELLOGG’S KATALOGS «« 3% 


School Entertainment Katalog | Teachers’ Kalalog. New Century Katalog. 
The cream of this literature. 700 books— 144 large pages illustrated— revised to date. re es | of, potsanginal nee = 
over 150 new ones listed and described this The most complete list of books for teachers, bess books sted, bs ened aaa Pte A 
year. Free. teachers’ aids, etc., in existence. Free. A unique katalog—none other published 


Send 2c. stamp. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th Street, New York. 





all men shouts vanes a: 
horse races.’ 


Who Think 


Now, it is this difference of opinion that causes the Dixon 
Company to make over seven hundred different kinds of lead 
pencils. There are pencils for every conceivable use, and 
particularly for all branches of educational work, from the 
kindergarten to thecollege. It matters not to what kind of tests 
you submit it, the Dines Ponet will ms true - its name ma 
reputation. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


To Men and Women 


One of the wisest provisions of Providence is the variety of taste given to 
humanity. Mark Twain expressed it all when he said, ‘‘Itis not best that 
It is the difference of opinion that makes 


Send 16c. for samples that will prove the truth of this statement 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
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COLUMBIA [JNIVERSITY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


.-SUMMER SESSION, 1905 
Thursday, July 6 to Thursday, August 17 


124 COURSES Chemistry, Domestic Science, 
Economics, Education, Eng- 
lish, Fine Arts, Gocsraphy. Seanay, Covean, 3reek, 
History, Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, Me- 
chanical Drawing, Music, Nature Study, Philosophy, 
Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, Psychology, 
Romance Languages (including + rench, Italian, and 
Spanish), Sociology. 
tnstraction will be given by a staff of 31 professors, 
26 instructors, and 16 assistants. This body of teachers 
is selected mainly from the staff of the University. 
Those from other institutions are: Mr. Cheshire Low- 
ton Boone, Director of Drawing and Industrial Art, 
Montclair (in Manual! Training); Dr. Henry DavidGray, 
of the University of Texas (in English): Professor 
Herman Horrell Horne, of Dartmouth College (in 
Education); Professor William Albert Nitze. of Am- 
herst College (in Romance Languages); Professor 
Walter Bowers Pillsbury, of the University of Michi- 
ae (in Psychology); Professor Henry lvike Sleeper, of 
mith College (in Music): Mr. Edward Lawrence 
Stevens, Associate City Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City (in Education): and Professor Chaur- 
cey Wetmore Wells, of the University of California 
(in English), 
Board and lodging may be had at Whittier Hall 


The Announcement is now ready and will be sent 
upon application to the 


SECRETARY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-563 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, OimecroaR 








SEND FOP CaATaLOD 





Teachers’ Agencies. 
VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. 
School superintendents, principals, and assistants are invited to send to us at 
once for circulars. Address 








suo & 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 21 XEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


9 (Fifteenth year, same manager), has 
KELLOGG S AGENCY filled hundreds of fine positions, 36 
states, at $4,000 down. Form for 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager stamp. Recommends heartily. Con- 

31 Union Square NEW YORK .s stant demand for good teachers. 


— 


7 BUILDING :: CHICAGO 
JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY Soitoinc "cacao 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the timeto Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


16th YEAR 378-388 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


8. F. CLARK, Mer. SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM, 


wera THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
©. J. Auber, Manager 78 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope REGISTKR NOW FOR SEPTEMBER 
POSITIONS. Year Book containing valuable information free. 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
(03s 6 CO7,N Cte) 
































The 


University of Chicago 


FISHER f. ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 





SUMMER QUARTER, JUNE 17—SEPTEMBER 1 





Forst Term, June 1i-July 27 
Second Term, July 28-September 1 
Registration for either term 
{ Instruction in ai] departments of Arts, ‘ itera- 
ture, and Science, and in the Schools of Law, 


Medicine, Divinity, and Education. 
J Courses specially adapted to teachers. 


For circulars of information address 


The University of Chicago 


CHIcaGo, ILLINOIS 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave..N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
§33 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building. San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block. Los Angeles. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | dest and vest known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn soe | Soum 0. Rocrwess. Manaoer 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Cinvetent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Charel Street. Albany, N. Y. 

















MARIETTA COLLEGE 


MARIETTA, OHIO 


HIGH GRADE COLLEGE 
First CLAss ACADEMY 


SUMMER SCHOOL i{UXE 26 70 


enjoys the confidence of teachers and 

employers because it confines itself to 

Legitimate Busivess on Conserv. 
ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plans to you. Address 


HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction: Recommends Good Schools to parents. Cail 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 








New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


3 7 York St., New Haven, Conn. 
Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
Summer courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues sent on 
request. 


The Kraus Seminary 
for Kindergartners 
Regular and Extension Courses 


MRS. MARIA KRAUS BOELTE 


Hotel San Remo, Central Park West 
75th Street, New York City 





Kellogg’s Elementary Psychology 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It is a 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking 
up a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation 
of the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x 41, 50 





pages. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th Street, New York 





An interesting point about the 








<S===> ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS <<“iazam 


Is that the two points are smooth and even. Another point is that they are made in all styles of points, Fine, Blunt, Broad 
and Turned up. Still another point to be remembered is that they can be readily obtained, as all the stationers have ther. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MEG. CO. 333i St. New York 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 





New York University 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 


School of Pedagogy 


A Graduate School of educational science fur- 
nishing thorough Professional equipment for 
teachers wishing to fit themselves to become 
superintendents, principals. supervisors, and 
professors in Normal Schools and the pedagogi- 
cal Department of Colleges. 


For Catalogueand information address 


THE REGISTRAR 


WASHINGTON SQUARE New York City 





Manual Training 








FREE COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
fitting for both Grammarand High School 
work; igh Schoo: Course will include 
Turning, Carving and Metal work. ee ie 
SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL 
Established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, in Boston. 
Time for each course September 15 to June 15. 
Number of students limited to 28 








ADDRESS 


GUSTAF LARSSON, PRINCIPAL 


39 NORTH BENNET Sr., BOSTON, MASS. 











THE AUGSBURG 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF DRAWING 


Under the Personal Direction of 
Prof. D. R. AUGSBURG 


Will be held in Chicago 
beginning July 17 








Four Courses are offered 


For particulars and registration blanks 
address 


E. S. SMITH 


226 WABASH AVE., - CHICAGO 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term—From July 5 to August 12 





Instruction will be given in Architecture, Astronomy, 
Kotany, Chemistry, English and American Literature, 
French, German, Greek, American and European 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, Physics, and 
Psychology. 

For information, address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, 
Director. College Hall, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SUMMER CLASSES 
FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
Fourth session in Cambridge, Mass. Spe- 
cial Courses in the Teaching of Fiction, 
Idylls of the King, Modern English 
Grammar, etc. For announcement, Address 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


NEW JERSEY to Pennsylvania via Syracuse would seem a roundabout way, and yet it is often the short- 

est. We had word that Coatesville, Pa., wanted a teacher of Latin for a sudden weceneg 
and telegraphed April 1, 19¢5, to Miss Laura L. Reed, Verona. N. J.: ‘“‘ Make application to-day, president boa 
of education. Coatesville, near Philadelphia, Latin, $6C0, answer.” She did so, and | April 6 we hada oe 
from there: ‘‘ Have Miss Reed come on for interview at once.” She did so, and wrote us April 12: “I was 
fortunate enough to be elected at Coatesville. I be- T0 gan work this morning. It is going to be a good 
place, I know, and I feel very grateiu! to you for helping me. I shall do my best to prove that your candidates 
can be relied upon,” In these days of telegraph and long distance telephone it makes very ittle difference 
where the agency is; the question is, how it is run, what range of candidates it has, PENNSYLVANIA 
how well it knows them, and how it places them, in Oregon, in New Hampshire, or in 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


PACIFIC Register with the agency that ison the ground. This Agency does 
the business in the Pacific Northwest. It has located over 500 


TEACHERS’ teachers in Washington alone at $2,000.00 a year down. Write for 


A GEN CY 1905 year book and registration plank. B. W. BRINTNALL, Man- 


ager, 523 N. Y. Blk.. Seattle, Wash. 

5 s . - 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 

Vv , the best two normal school 
HE BEST m.. oe ert ton aloe Vacancy, Within the past year, in 


Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teacters for the best va- 
cation in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manacer (National Education Buregu), HARRISBURG, Pa. 























Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal with School 
Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable; membership fee not neces- 
sary. Nowisthetimetoenroll. Write to-day for new Manual. 


EDWARD C. DIXON, 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


“LAKESIDE” 


THE PRACTICAL PENCIL SHARPENER FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


A PERFECT POINT QUICKLY OBTAINED. 

















Does NoT WASTE THE PENCIL. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT UPON APPLICATION 


=! EBERHARD FABER 


545 & 547 PEARL STREFT, NEW YORK 

















RELIEF MAP SYSTEMATICCOLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 

Schools of all grades, Lantern slides, etc. 
The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, put up in 
Zz, strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
AZ collections in the market. 40 Miverals in good case, for $200. 40 
=rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.0. 24 types of invertebrates, 

=~ for $3.50. Send for circulars. 

EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, DC, 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘ Every school in the United states,-in 


my opinion, should have these collections.” 
Kellogg’s New 


v Report and Merit Cards Seine. Nev 


first time really attractive merit cards are avail- 











A able. These prove great incentives to. better 
i work in schools, Parents much appreciate 
PRS them. Send for samples. 


‘a a, Ae A valuable new book _ 
lar New Yor 
([cass MANAGEMENT) city 





rice, 80c.; postage, 


City Superintendent. 
TAYLOR se 








Munson's Education T. hrough Nature 


The first scientific presentation of Nature Study, theory and prac- 





H. A. DAVIDSON, THE SIUDY-GUIDE SERIES 
Cambridge, - - - Mass. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


tice. Price. $1.25; postage, 10c. 


\ 
|E. L.KELLOGG&CO., - 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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SLATEBLACKBOARD|  g4.i54. power 


ROOFING AND STRUCTURAL SLATE 7 
THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY; JTIRED BRAIN 


Manufacturers 
PEN ARGYL, PA. Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate keeps the mind clear, 
the nerve steady and the 
body strong—a boon to the 


ae E, J. JOHNSON & CO. 3° NEW YORK | overworked officeman, 


teacher and student. 

















PRODUCERS OF 


Slate Blackboards _Horsford’s 


e 
Acid 
ROOFING SLATE Ph h 
Real Slate Blackboards quarried by us from slate rock and finished a beautiful smooth surface. osp ate. 


We quarry our blackboards from the Bangor vein of slate, celebrated for its strength and dense 
grain. Care is given to the finish of all of our boards, surfaces made absolutely smooth, joints 
perfect fitting; nothing left undone to maintain our reputation of 2" years’ standing. 

We make up spaces to fitanv dimensions. Write us for Blackboard pamphlet; it tells all about | 
Blackboards, how made and how best put on the wall. Don’t use an imitation when the real 
thing may be obtained at so low a cost. 


| ( ' BERCY’S TEXT- 
WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED FREN H BOOKS 
| for teaching French 
FOR THE USE OF KINDERGARTNERS 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publishers for copies for examination 


Daily Program of Gift and Occupation Work wittt an i. sae 
By CAROLYN S. BAILEY and CLARA M. LEWIS | 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 
HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH AND GILT. PRICE, 50 CENTS 


This book is an outline of hand work for each day of the kindergarten year. It represents the | 
effort on the part of the authors to present a scheme of work based on children’s interests and | 
the results of child study and genetic psychology. | 


Weare giving special attention to KINDERGARTEN REVIEW. Price. $1.00 a year. | 


Send for circulars giving premium and club rates. | 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 2 4 Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 














Sample Offer 


on high-grade Fench- 
es, with rapid-acting 
Vise and Bench-stop. 
Lathes, Clamps, &c. 
for Manual Training 
enables you to test our 
claims, practically 
gratis. Samples talk. 
16 yrs. exp. Fine, new 
catalog. E. H. Shel- 
don W orks, 277 
Madison St., Chicago. 


REMINGION 


| 
| 
| 














W, & A. K. JOHNSTON’S 
NEW AMERICAN EDITION 


MAPS 































Fame 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED | 
We have just issued the most | Rests 
complete catalog of MAPS A. J. NYSTROM & Co. | . 
and GLOBES published. Sent SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS Gee 
npn request. 132-134 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. }| Upon 








NOYES’ TWILIGHT STORIES UALITY 
Adopted in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and many other | 


smallercitiesand towns. Adapted for use in Fourth and Fifth 
Grades. 224 pages. Illustrated. Correspondence solicited Outsells All Others 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, Publisher, SYSCHGR teh ewe cemeasy -« Outwears All Others 
Outlives All Others 


TR AN S s A T I ON S New Polychrome Ribbon —copying and 


record work all on the same ribbon. 





Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations | 
_Siged Type Well Printed- Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductione_New Type — REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
er Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reducec 10 aper—We und—Convenient for t CAND EVE : 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. . Serer neue: Aer SE 








“Gone tor one. } DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia! picass mention wie oe ches eetten, 
| 








PISANI SCN ny 


SWARMS ANI 











